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THE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 
APPRENTICES. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS, CHAPTER THE FIFTH, 


Two of the many passengers by a certain 
late Sunday evening train, Mr. Thomas Idle 
and Mr. Francis Goodchild, yielded up their 
tickets at a little rotten platform (converted 
into artificial touch-wood bysmoke and ashes), 
deepin the manufacturing bosom of Yorkshire. 
A mysterious bosom it appeared, upon a 
damp, dark, Sunday night, dashed through in 
the train to the music of the whirling wheels, 
the panting of the engine, and the part-singing 
of hundreds of third-class excursionists, 
whose vocal efforts “ bobbed arayound ” from 
sacred to profane, from hymns, to our trans- 
atlantic sisters the Yankee Gal and Mairy 
Anne, in a remarkable way. There seemed to 
have been some large vocal gathering near to 
every lonely station on the line. No town 
was visible, no village was visible, no light 
was visible ; but, a multitude got out sing- 
ing, and a multitude got in singing, and 
the second multitude took up the hymns, 
and adopted our transatlantic sisters, and 
sang of their own egregious wickedness, and 
of their bobbing arayound, and of how the 
ship it was ready and the wind it was fair, 
and they were bayound for the sea, Mairy 
Anne, until they in their turn became a 
getting-out multitude, and were replaced by 
another getting-in multitude, who did the 
same. And at every station, the getting-in 
multitude, with an artistic reference to the 
completeness of their chorus, incessantly cried, 
as with one voice while scuffling into the 
carriages, “ We mun aa’ gang toogither !” 

The singing and the multitudes had trailed 
off as the lonely places were left and the 
great towns were neared, and the way had 
lain as silently as a train’s way ever can, 
over the vague black streets of the great 
gulfs of towns, and among their branchless 
woods of vague black chimneys. These towns 
looked, in the cinderous wet, as though they 
had one and all been on fire and were just 
put out—a dreary and quenched panorama, 
many miles long. 

Thus, Thomas and Francis got to Leeds ; 


or not at all. Next day, the first of the 
Race- Week, they took train to Doncaster. 
And instantly the character, both of tra- 
vellers and of luggage, entirely changed, and 
no other business than race-business any 
longer existed on the face of the earth. The 
talk was all of horses and “John Scott.” 
Guards whispered behind their hands to 
station-masters, of horses and John Scott. 
Men in cut-away coats and speckled cravats 
fastened with peculiar pins, and with the 
large bones of their legs developed under 
tight trousers, so that they should look as 
much as possible like horses’ legs, paced up 
and down by twos at junction-stations, 
speaking low and moodily of horses and 
John Scott. The young clergyman in the 
black strait-waistcoat, who occupied the 
middle seat of the carriage, expounded in his 
peculiar pulpit-accent to the young and 
lovely Reverend Mrs, Crinoline, who occu- 
pied the opposite middle-seat, a few passages 
of rumour relative to “Oartheth, my love, and 
Mithter John Eth-corr.”’ A bandy vagabond, 
with a head like a Dutch cheese, in a fustian 
stable-suit, attending on a horse-box and going 
about the platforms with a halter hanging 
round his neck like a Calais burgher of the 
ancient period much degenerated, was courted 
by the best society, by reason of what he had 
to hint, when not engaged in eating straw, 
concerning “t’harses and Joon Scott.” The 
engine-driver himself, as he applied one eye 
to his large stationary double-eye-glass on 
the engine, seemed to keep the other open, 
sideways, upon horses and John Scott. 
Breaks and barriers at Doncaster station 
to keep the crowd off; temporary wooden 
avenues of ingress and egress, to help the 
crowd on. Forty extra porters sent down 
for this present blessed Race-Week, and all 
of them making up their betting-books in the 
lamp-room orsome where else, and none of them 
to come and touch the luggage. ‘Travellers 
disgorged into an open space, a howling 
wilderness of idle men. All work but race- 
work at a stand-still; all men at a stand- 
still. “Ey my word! Deant ask noon o’ us 
to help wi’ t’ luggage. Bock your opinion 








loike amon. Coom! Dang it, coom, t’harses 
and Joon Scott!” In the midst of the idle 
men, all the fly horses and omnibus horses of 
Doncaster and parts adjacent, rampant, 


of which enterprising and important com- 
mercial centre it may be observed with deli- | 
cacy, that you must either like it very much | 
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rearing, backing, plunging, shying — appa- 
rently the result of their hearing of nothing 
but their own order and John Scott. 

Grand Dramatie Company from London 
for the Race-week. Poses Plastiques in the 
Grand Assembly Room up the Stable-Yard 
at seven and nine each evening, for the Race- 
Week. Grand Alliance Circus in the field 


beyond the bridge, for the Race-Week. | 


Grand Exhibition of Aztec Lilliputians, im- 
portant to all who want to be horrified cheap, 
for the Race-Week. Lodgings, grand and 


not grand, but all at grand prices, ranging | 
from ten pounds to twenty, for the Grand | 


Race-Week ! 
Rendered giddy enough by these things, 


Messieurs Idle and Goodchild repaired to the | 


quarters they had secured beforehand, and 


Mr. Goodchild looked down from the window | 


into the surging street. 

“By heaven, Tom!” cried he, after con- 
templating it, “I am in the Lunatic Asylum 
again, and these are all mad people under the 
charge of a body of designing keepers !” 

All through the Race-Week, Mr. Goodchild 
never divested himself of this idea. Every 
day he looked out of window, with some- 
thing of the dread of Lemuel Gulliver look- 


ing down at men after he returned home) 


from the horse-country ; and every day he 
saw the Lunatics, horse-mad, betting-mad, 


drunken-mad, vice-mad, and the designing | 
Keepers always after them. The idea per-| 


vaded, like the second colour in shot-silk, the 
whole of Mr. Goodchild’s impressions. They 
were much as follows: 
Monday, mid-day. 
until to-morrow, but all the mob-Lunatics 
out, crowding the pavements of the one main 
street of pretty and pleasant Doncaster, 
crowding the road, particularly crowding the 
outside of the Betting Ruoms, whooping and 
shouting loudly after all passing vehicles, 
Frightened lunatic horses occasionally run- 
ning away, with infinite clatter. All degrees 
of men, from peers to paupers, betting inces- 
santly. Keepers very watchful, and taking 
all good chances. An awful family likeness 
among the Keepers, to Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Thurtell. With some knowledge of expres- 
sion and some acquaintance with heads (thus 
writes Mr. Goodchild), I never have seen 


anywhere, so many repetitions of one class of | 


countenance and one character of bead (both 
evil) as in this street at this time. Cunning, 
covetousness, secresy, cold calculation, bard 
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Races not to begin | 


ie: 


(Conducted by 


| with drink, and some not, but all close and 


|caleulating. A vague echoing roar of 
|“tharses” and “t’races” always rising in 
| the air, until midnight, at about which period 
it dies away in occasional drunken songs and 
straggling yells. But, all night, some unman- 
inerly drinking-house in the neighbourhood 
opens its mouth at intervals and spits out a 
man too drunk to be retained: who there- 
upon makes what uproarious protest may be 
left in him, and either falls asleep where he 
tumbles, or is carried off in custody. 

Tuesday morning, at daybreak. A sudden 
rising, as it were out of the earth, of all the 
| obscene creatures, who sell “correct cards of 
the races.” They may have been coiled in 
corners, or sleeping on door-steps, and, having 
all passed the night under the same set of 
circumstances, may all want to circulate their 
blood at the same time; but, however that 
may be, they spring into existence all at 
once and together, as though a new Cadmus 
| had sown a race-horse’s teeth. There is 
| nobody up, to buy the cards ; but, the cards 
are madly cried. There is no patronage to 
|quarrel for; but, they madly quarrel and 
| fight. Conspicuous among these hyzenas, as 
| breakfast-time discloses, is a fearful creature 
in the general semblance of a man: 
shaken off his next-to-no legs by drink and 
devilry, bare-headed and bare-footed, with a 
great shock of hair like a horrible broom, 
and nothing on him but a ragged pair of 
trousers and a pink glazed-calico coat—made 
on him—so very tight that it is as evident 
that he could never take it off, as that he 
never does. This hideous apparition, incon- 
ceivably drunk, has a terrible power of making 
a gong-like imitation of the braying of an 
ass: which feat requires that he should lay 
his right jaw in his begrimed right paw, double 
himself up, and shake his bray out of him- 
self, with much staggering on his next-to-no 
legs, and much twirling of his horrible broom, 
as if it were a mop. From the present 
minute, when he comes in sight holding up 
his cards to the windows, ‘and hoarsely pro- 
posing purchase to My Lord, Your Excel- 
lency, Colonel, the Noble Captain, and Your 
Honorable Worship—from the present 
minute until the Grand Race- Week is finished, 
at all hours of the morning, evening, day, and 
night, shall the town reverberate, at capri- 
cious intervals, to the brays of this frightful 
animal the Gong-Donkey. 

No very great racing to-day, so no very 














callousness and dire insensibility, are the! great amount of vehicles: though there is a 
uniform Keeper characteristics. Mr. Palmer | good sprinkling, too: from farmers’ carts and 
passes me five times in five minutes, and, as| gigs, to carriages with post-horses and to 
I go down the street, the back of Mr. Thur-| fours-in-hand, mostly coming by the road 
tell’s skull is always going on before me. from York, and passing on straight through 

Monday evening. ‘Town lighted up; more| the main street to the Course. A walk in 
Lunatics out than ever; a complete choke| the wrong direction may be a better thing 
and stoppage of the thoroughfare outside the | for Mr. Goodchild to-day than the Course, 
Betting Rooms. Keepers, having dined, per-| so he walks in the wrong direction. Every- 
vade the Betting Rooms, and sharply snap at} body gone to the races. Only children in the 
the moneyed Lunatics. Some Keepers flushed ' street. Grand Alliance Circus deserted ; not 
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one Star-Rider left; omnibus which forms 
the Pay-Place, having on separate panels 
Pay here for the Boxes, Pay here for the 
Pit, Pay here for the Gallery, hove down 
in a corner and locked up ; nobody near the 
tent but the man on his knees on the grass, 
who is making the paper balloons for! 
the Star young gentlemen to jump through 
to-night. A pleasant road, pleasantly wooded. 
No labourers working in the fields ; all gone 
“t’races.” The few late wenders of their 
way “t’races,” who are yet left driving on 
the road, stare in amazement at the recluse 
who is not going “t’races.” Roadside inn- 
keeper has gone “t’races.” Turnpike-man 
has gone “t’races.” His thrifty wife, wash- 
ing clothes at the toll-house door, is going | 
“traces” to-morrow. Perhaps there may 
be no one left to take the toll to-morrow ; 
who knows? Though assuredly that would 
be neither turnpike-like, nor Yorkshire-like. 
| The very wind and dust seem to be hurrying | 
| “traces,” as they briskly pass the only way- 
farer on the road. In the distance, the Rail-| 
| way Engine, waiting at the town-end, shrieks 
| despairingly. Nothing but the difficulty of | 
| getting off the Line, restrains that Engine | 
from going “ t’races,” too, it is very clear. 
| At night, more Lunatics out than last) 
| night—and more Keepers. The latter very | 
| active at the Betting Rooms, the street in 
| front of which is now impassable, Mr. Palmer 
| as before. Mr. Thurtellas before. Roar and 
uproar as before. Gradual subsidence as 
| before. Unmannerly drinking house ex- 
| pectorates as before. Drunken negro-melo- 
| dists, Gong-donkey, and correct cards, in the 
| night. 
| On Wednesday morning, the morning of 
| the great St. Leger, it becomes apparent that 
| there has been a great influx since yesterday, 
| both of Lunatics and Keepers. The families 
| of the tradesmen over the way are no longer 
| within human ken; their places know them 
| no more ; ten, fifteen, ad twenty guinea- 
| lodgers fillthem, At the pastry-cook’s second- 
| floor window, a Keeper is brushing Mr. 
Thurtell’s hair—thinking it his own. In the 
wax-chandler’s attic, another Keeper is put- 
ting on Mr. Palmer’s braces. In the gun- 
smith’s nursery, a Lunatic is shaving himself. 
In the serious stationer’s best sitting-room, 
three Lunatics are taking a combination- 
breakfast, praising the (cook’s) devil, and 
drinking neat brandy in an atmosphere of 
last midnight’s cigars. No family sanctuary 
is free from our Angelic messengers—-we put 
up at the Angel—who in the guise of extra 
waiters for the grand Race-Week, rattle in 
and out of the most secret chambers of every- 
body’s house, with dishes and tin covers, 
decanters, soda-water bottles, and glasses. 
An hour later. Down the street and up the 
street, as far as eyes can see and a good deal 
farther, there is a dense crowd ; outside the 
Betting Rooms it is like a great struggle at a 
theatre door—in the days of theatres ; or at 
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the vestibule of the Spurgeon temple—in the 
days of Spurgeon. An hour later. Fusin 
into this crowd, and somehow getting throug 
it, are all kinds of conveyances, and all kinds 
of foot-passengers ; carts, with brick-makers 


jand brick-makeresses jolting up and down 


on planks; drags, with the needful grooms 
behind, sitting crossed-armed in the needful 
manner, and slanting themselves backward 
from the soles of their boots at the needful 
angle; postboys, in the shining hats and 
smart jackets of the olden time, when stokers 
were not; beautiful Yorkshire horses, gal- 
lantly driven by their own breeders and 
masters. Under every pole, and every shaft, 
and every horse, and every wheel as it would 
seem, the Gong-donkey—metallically braying, 
when not struggling for life, or whipped out 
of the way. 

By one o’clock, all this stir has gone out of 
the streets, and there is no one left in them 
but Francis Goodchild. Francis Goodchild 
will not be left in them long ; for, he too is 
on his way “t’races,” 

A most beautiful sight, Francis Goodchild 
finds “t’races” to be, when he has left fair 
Doncaster behind him, and comes out on the 
free course, with its agreeable prospect, its 
quaint Red House oddly changing and 
turning as Francis turns, its green grass, and 
fresh heath. A free course and an easy one, 
where Francis can roll smoothly where he 
will, and can choose between the start, or the 
coming-in, or the turn behind the brow of 
the hill, or any out-of-the-way point where 
he lists to see the throbbing horses straining 
every nerve, and making the sympathetic 
earth throb as they come by. Francis much 
delights to be, not in the Grand Stand, 
but where be can see it, rising against 
the sky with its vast tiers of little white 
dots of faces, and its last high rows and 
corners of people, looking like pins stuck 
into an enormous pin-cushion—not quite 
so symmetrically as his orderly eye could 
wish, when people change or go away. When 
the race is nearly run out, it is as good 
as the race to him to see the flutter among 
the pins, and the change in them from dark 
to light, as hats are taken off and waved, 
Not less fuli of interest, the loud anticipa- 
tion of the winner’s name, the swelling, and 
the final, roar ; then, the quick dropping of 
all the pins out of their places, the revela- 
tion of the shape of the bare pin-cushion, 
and the closing-in of the whole host of 
Lunatics and Keepers, in the rear of the 
three horses with bright-coloured riders, who 
have not yet quite subdued their gallop 
though the contest is over. 

Mr. Goodchild would appear to have been 
by no means free from lunacy himself at 
“traces,” though not of the prevalent kind, 
He is suspected by Mr. Idle to have fallen 
into a dreadful state concerning a pair of little 
lilac gloves and a little bonnet that he saw 
there. Mr. Idle asserts, that he did afterwards 
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repeat at the Angel, with an appearance of | $0 full ; and emptied as yesterday, but not so I 
} 


being lunatically seized, some rhapsody to the | 
following effect : “O little lilac gloves! And O| 
winning little bonnet, making in conjunction | 
with her golden hair quite a Glory in the sun- | 
light round the pretty head, why anything in | 
the world but you and me! Why may not) 
this day’s running—of horses, to all the rest : | 
of precious sands of life to me—be prolonged | 
through an everlasting autumn-sunshine, 
without a sunset! Slave of the Lamp, or 
Ring, strike me yonder gallant equestrian | 
Clerk of the Course, in the scarlet coat, mo- 
tionless on the green grass for ages! Friendly 
Devil on Two Sticks, for ten times ten thou- 
sand years, keep Bliuk-Bonny jibbing at the | 
post, and let us have no start! Arab drums, 
powerful of old to summon Genii in the 
desert, sound of yourselves and raise a troop 
for me in the desert of my heart, which shall | 
so enchant this dusty barouche (with a con- 
spicuous excise-plate, resembling the Collec- 
tor’s door-plate at a turnpike), that I, within 
it, loving the little lilac gloves, the winning little 
bonnet, and the dear unknown-wearer with 
the golden hair, may wait by her side for ever, | 
to see a Great St. Leger that shall never be 
run!’ 

Thursday morning. After a tremendous 
night of crowding, shouting, drinking-house | 
expectoration, Gong-donkey, and correct | 
cards. Symptoms of yesterday’s gains in the | 
way of drink, and of yesterday’s losses in the 
way of money, abundant. Money-losses very 

reat. As usual, nobody seems to have won ; | 
ut, large losses and many losers are unques- | 
tionable facts. Both Lunatics and Keepers, | 
in general very low. Several of both kinds 
look in at the chemist’s while Mr. Goodchild | 
is making a purchase there, to be “picked | 
up.” One red-eyed Lunatic, flushed, faded, | 
and disordered, enters hurriedly and cries 
savagely, “ Hond us a gloss of sal volatile in| 
wather, or soom dommed thing o’ thot sart !” | 
Faces at the Betting-Rooms very long, and a| 
tendency to bite nails observable. Keepers | 
likewise given this morning to standing about | 
solitary, with their hands in their pockets, | 
looking down at their boots as they fit them 
into cracks of the pavement, and then looking | 
up whistling and walking away. Grand 
Alliance Circus out, in procession ; buxom | 
lady-member of Grand Alliance, in crimson | 
riding-habit, fresher to look at, even in her! 
— under the day sky, than the cheeks of | 
unatics or Keepers. Spanish Cavalier ap- 
—_ to have lost yesterday, and jingles his 
ossed bridle with disgust, as if he were! 
paying. Re-action also apparent at the 





Guildhall opposite, whence certain pickpockets | 


come out handcuffed together, with that! 
peculiar walk which is never seen under any | 
other circumstances—a walk expressive of 
going to jail, game, but still of jails being in bad 
taste and arbitrary, and how would you like it 
if it was you instead of me, as it ought to be! 


Mid-day, Town filled as yesterday, but not) 


empty. In the evening, Angel ordinary 
where every Lunatic and Keeper has his 
modest daily meal of turtle, venison, and 
wine, not so crowded as yesterday, and 
not so noisy. At night, the theatre. 
More abstracted faces in it, than one ever 
sees at public assemblies ; such faces wearing 
an expression which strongly reminds Mr, 
Goodchild of the boys at school who were 
“going up next,” with their arithmetic or 
mathematics. ‘These boys are, no doubt, 
going up to-morrow with their sums and 
figures. Mr. Palmer and Mr. Thurtell in 
the boxes O. P. Mr. Thurtell and Mr. Palmer 
in the boxes P.S. The firm of Thurtell, 
Palmer, and Thurtell, in the boxes Centre, 


|A most odious tendency observable in these 


distinguished gentlemen to put vile construc- 
tions on sufficiently innocent phrases in the 
play,and then to applaud them in a Satyr-like 
manner. Behind Mr. Goodchild, with a 
party of other Lunatics and one Keeper, the 
express incarnation of the thing called a 
“gent.” A gentleman born; a gent manu- 
factured. A something with a scarf round 
its neck, and a slipshod speech issuing from 
behind the scarf; more depraved, more 
foolish, more ignorant, more unable to believe 
in any noble or good thing of any kind, than 
the stupidest Bosjesman. The thing is but a 
boy in years, and is addled with drink. To do 
its company justice, even its company is 
ashamed of it, as it drawls its slang criticisms 
on the representation, and inflames Mr. 
Goodchild with a burning ardour to fling it 
into the pit. Its remarks are so horrible, 
that Mr. Goodchild, for the moment, even 
doubts whether that is a wholesome Art, 
which sets women apart on a high floor before 
such a thing as this, though as good as its own 
sisters, or its own mother—whom Heaven 
forgive for bringing it into the world! But, 
the consideration that a low nature must 
make a low world of its own to live in, 
whatever the real materials, or it could 
no more exist than any of us could without 
the sense of touch, brings Mr. Goodchild to 
reason: the rather, because the thing soon 
drops its downy chin upon its scarf, and slob- 
bers itself asleep. 

Friday Morning. FEarly fights. Gong- 
donkey, and correct cards. “Again, a great 
set towards the races, though not so great a 
set as on Wednesday. Much packing going 
on too, upstairs at the gunsmith’s, the wax- 
chandler’s, and the serious stationer’s ; for 
there will be a heavy drift of Lunatics and 
Keepers to London by the afternoon train. 
The course as pretty as ever; the great pin- 
cushion as like a pincushion, but not nearly 
so full of pins; whole rows of pins want- 
ing. On the great event of the day, both 
Lunatics and Keepers become inspired with 
rage ; and there is a violent scufiling, and @ 
rushing at the losing jockey, and an emer- 
gence of the said jockey from a swaying and 
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menacing crowd, protected by friends, and 
looking the worse for wear ; which isa rough 
proceeding, though animating to see from a 
pleasant distance. After the great event, 
rills begin to flow from the pincushion towards 
the railroad; the rills swell into rivers; 
the rivers soon unite intoa lake. The lake 
floats Mr. Goodchild into Doncaster, past the 
Itinerant personage in black, by the way-side 
telling him from the vantage ground of a 
legibly printed placard on a pole that for all 
these things the Lord will bring him to judg- 
ment. No turtle and venison ordinary this 
evening ; that is all over. No Betting at 


the rooms ; nothing there but the plants in| 


pots, which have, all the week, been stood 
about the entry to give it an innocent ap- 
pearance, and which have sorely sickened by 
this time. 

Saturday. Mr. Idle wishes to know at 
breakfast, what were those dreadful groan- 
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the circus, or the posturers at the Poses 
Plastiques. Absolutely and literally, he is 
the only individual in Doncaster who stands 
by the brink of the full-flowing race- 
stream, and is not swept away by it in com- 
mon with all the rest of his species. Who is 
this modern hermit, this recluse of the St. 
Leger-week, this inscrutably ungregarious 
being, who lives apart from the amusements 
and activities of his fellow-creatures? Surely, 
there is ‘little difficulty in guessing that 
clearest and easiest of all riddles. Who could 


| he be, but Mr. Thomas Idle ? 


Thomas had suffered himself to be taken to 
Doncaster, just as he would have suffered 
himself to be taken to any other place in the 
habitable globe which would guarantee him 
the temporary possession of a comfortable 
sofa to rest his ankle on. Once established 
at the hotel, with his leg on one cushion and 
his back against another, he formally declined 


ings in his bedroom doorway in the night ?| taking the slightest interest in any circum- 


Mr. Goodchild answers, Nightmare. 
Idle repels the calumny, and calls the waiter. 
The Angel is very sorry—had intended to 
explain ; but you see, gentlemen, there was a 
gentleman dined down stairs with two more, 
and he had lost a deal of money, and he 
would drink a deal of wine, and in the night 


_ he “took the horrors,” and got up; and as 


his friends could do nothing with him he 
laid himself down, and groaned at Mr. Idle’s 
door. “And he pip groan there,” Mr. Idle 
says; “and you will please to imagine me 
inside, ‘ taking the horrors’ too!” 


So far, the picture of Doncaster on the 
occasion of its great sporting anniversary, 
offers probably a general representation of 
the social condition of the town, in the past 
as well as in the present time. The sole local 
pean of the current year, which may 

e considered as entirely unprecedented in 
its way, and which certainly claims, on that 
account, some slight share of notice, consists 
in the actual existence of one remarkable 
individual, who is sojourning in Doncaster, 
and who, neither directly nor indirectly, has 
anything at all to do, in any capacity what- 
ever, with the racing amusements of the 
week, 
that fills the town, and including the inhabi- 


Mr. | stance whatever connected with the races, or 





Ranging throughout the entire crowd | 


with the people who were assembled to see 
them. Francis Goodchild, anxious that the 
hours should pass by his crippled travelling- 
companion as lightly as possible, suggested 
that his sofa should be moved to the window, 
and that he should amuse himself by looking 
out at the moving panorama of humanity, 
which the view from it of the principal street 
presented. Thomas, however, steadily de- 
clined profiting by the suggestion. 

“The farther [ am from the window,” he 
said, “the better, Brother Francis, I shall be 
pleased. I have nothing in common with 

|the one prevalent idea of all those people 
who are passing in the street. Why should 
I care to look at them ?” 

“T hope I have nothing in common with 
the prevalent idea of a great many of them, 
either,” answered Goodchild, thinking of the 
sporting gentlemen whom he had met in the 
|course of his wanderings about Doncaster. 
“But, surely, among all the people who are 
walking by the: house, at this very moment, 
you may find “ 

“Not one living creature,” interposed 
Thomas, “who is not, in one way or another, 
interested in horses, and who is not, in a 
greater or less degree, an admirer of them. 
| Now, I hold opinions in reference to these 








tants as well as the visitors, nobody is to be| particular members of the quadruped crea- 
found altogether disconnected with the busi-| tion, which may lay claim (as | believe) to the 
ness of the day, excepting this one unparal- disastrous distinction of being unpartaken 
leled man. He does not bet on the races,| by any other human being, civilised or savage, 
like the sporting men. He does not assist | over the whole surface ot the earth. Taking 
the races, like the jockeys, starters, judges,|the horse as an animal in the abstract, 
and grooms. He does not look on at the! Francis, I cordially despise him from every 
races, like Mr. Goodchild and his fellow-| point of view.” 

spectators. He does not profit by the races,| “Thomas,” said Goodchild, “confinement 
like the hotel-keepers and the trades-people. | to the house has begun to affect your biliary 
He does not minister to the necessities of the | secretions. I shall go to the chemist’s and 
races, like the booth-keepers, the postilions, | get you some physic.” 5 

the waiters, and the hawkers of Lists, He| “I object,” continued Thomas, quietly pos 


does not assist the attractions of the races,| sessing himself of his friend’s hat, which | 
| like the actors at the theatre, the riders at! stood on a table near him,—“ TI object, first, 











ce, 
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to the personal appearance of the horse. I see the answer in your face: it is the quality 


protest against the conventional idea of 

eauty, as attached to that animal. I think 
his nose too long, his forehead too low, and 
his legs (except in the case of the cart-horse) 
ridiculously thin by comparison with the 
size of his body. Again, considering how 
big an animal he is, I object to the con- 
temptible delicacy of his constitution. Is he 
not the sickliest creature in creation? Does 
any child catch cold as easily as a horse ? 
Does he not sprain his fetlock, for all his 
appearance of superior strength, as easily as 
I sprained my ankle? Furthermore, to take 
him from another point of view, what a 
helpless wretch he is! No fine lady requires 
more constant waiting-on than a_ horse. 
Other animals can make their own toilette : 
he must have a groom. You will tell me 
that this is because we want to make his 
coat artificially glossy. Glossy! Come home 
with me, and see my cat,—my clever cat, 
who can groom herself! Look at your own 
dog! see how the intelligent creature curry- 
combs himself with his own honest teeth! 
Then, again, what a fool the horse is, what a 
poor, nervous fool ! 


His one idea, when he hears a noise that he 
is not accustomed to, is to run away from it. 
What do you say to those two common 


instances of the sense and courage of this| 


absurdly overpraised animal? I might mul- 


tiply them to two hundred, if I chose to! 


exert my mind and waste my breath, which 
I never do. I prefer coming at once to my 
last charge against the horse, which is the 
most serious of all, because it affects his 
moral character. I accuse him boldly, in his 
capacity of servant to man, of slyness and 
treachery. I brand him publickly, no matter 
how mild he may look about the eyes, or how 
sleek he may be about the coat, as a systema- 
tic betrayer, whenever he can get the chance, 
of the confidence reposed in him. What do 
you mean by laughing and shaking your head 
at me ?” 

“ Oh, Thomas, Thomas!” said Goodchild. 
“ You had better give me my hat; you had 
better let me get you that physic.” 

“T will let you get anything you like, in- 


He will start at a piece | 
of white paper in the road as if it was a lion. | 


of being Sure-Footed. He professes to have 
other virtues, such as hardiness and strength, 
which you may discover on trial ; but the 
one thing which he insists on your believing, 
when you get on his back, is that he may be 
safely depended on not to tumble down with 
you. Very good, Some years ago, I was in 
Shetland with a party of friends. They in- 
sisted on taking me with them to the top of 
a precipice that overhung the sea. It wasa 
great distance off, but they all determined to 
walk to it except me. I was wiser then 
than I was with you at Carrock, and I deter- 
mined to be curried to the precipice. There 
was no carriage road in the island, and no- 
body offered (in consequence, as I suppose, of 
the imperfectly-civilised state of the country) 
| to bring’me a sedan-chair, which is naturally 
what I should have liked best. A Shetland 
| pony was produced instead. I remembered 
‘my Natural History, I recalled popular re- 
port, and I got on the little beast’s back, 
as any other man would have done in my 
position, placing implicit confidence in the 
|sureness of his feet. And how did he repay 
that confidence ? Brother Francis, carry your 
mind on from morning to noon. Picture to 
yourself a howling wilderness of grass and 
| bog, bounded by low stony hills. Pick out 
one particular spot in that imaginary scene, | 
and sketch me in it, with outstretched arms, 
|curved back, and heels in the air, plunging 
_headforemost into ablack patch of water and 
‘mud, Place just behind me the legs, the 
| body, and the head of a sure-footed Shetland 
pony, all strétched flat on the ground, and | 
you will have produced an accurate repre- 
sentation of a very lamentable fact. And 
the moral device, Francis, of this picture will 
be to testify that when gentlemen put con- 
| fidence in the legs of Shetland ponies, they 
| will find to their cost that they are leaning 
‘on nothing but broken reeds. There is my 
first instance—and what have you got to say 
| to that ?” 
“Nothing, but that I want my hat,” 
answered Goodchild, starting up and walking 
| restlessly about the room. 
“ You shall have it in a minute,” rejoined 

'Thomas. “My second instance ”—(Good- 











cluding a composing draught for yourself,”| child groaned, and sat down again)—*“My 
said Thomas, irritably alluding to his fellow-| second instance is more appropriate to the 
apprentice’s inexhaustible activity, “if you) present time and place, for it refers to a 
will only sit quiet for five minutes longer, race-horse. Two years ago an excellent 
and hear me out. I say again the horse is a| friend of mine, who was desirous of pre- 
betrayer of the confidence reposed in him ;| vailing on me to take regular exercise, and 
and that opinion, let me add, is drawn from! who was well enough acquainted with the 
my own personal experience, and is not based | weakness of my legs to expect no very active 
on any fanciful theory whatever. You shall| compliance with his wishes on their part, 
have two instances, two overwhelming in-| offered to make me a present of one of his 
stances. Let me start the first of these by| horses. Hearing that the animal in question 
asking, what is the distinguishing quality had started in life on the turf, I declined 
which the Shetland Pony has arrogated to accepting the gift with many thanks ; adding, 
himself, and is still perpetually trumpeting by way of explanation, that I looked ona 
through the world by means of popular race-horse as akind of embodied hurricane, 
report and books on Natural History? I! upon which no sane man of my character and 
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habits could be expected to seat himself. 
My friend replied that, however appropriate 


horses in general, it was singularly unsuitable 
as applied to the particular horse which he 
proposed to give me. From a foal upwards 
this remarkable anima] had been the idlest 
and most sluggish of his race. Whatever 
capacities for speed he might possess he had 
kept so strictly to himself, that no amount 
of training had ever brought them out. He 
had been found hopelessly slow as a racer, 
and hopelessly lazy as a hunter, and was fit 
for nothing but a quiet, easy life of it with an 
old gentleman or an invalid. When I heard 
this account of the horse, I don’t mind 
confessing that my heart warmed to him. 
Visions of Thomas Idle ambling serenely on 
the back of a steed as lazy as himself, pre- 
senting to a restless world the soothing and 
composite spectacle of a kind of sluggardly 
Centaur, too peaceable in his habits to alarm 
anybody, swam attractively before my eyes. 
I went to look at the horse in the stable. 
Nice fellow! he was fast asleep with a kitten 


on his back. I saw him taken out for an airing | 
by the groom. If he had had trousers on his | 


legs I should not have known them from my 
own, so deliberately were they lifted up, so 
gently were they put down, so slowly did 
they get over the ground. From that moment 
I gratefully accepted my friend’s offer. I went 
home ; the horse followed me—by a slow 
train. 


in that horse! how carefully I looked after | 


all his little comforts! I had never gone the 


length of hiring a man-servant to wait on | 


myself; but I went to the expense of hiring 
one to wait upon him. If I thought a little 
of myself when I bought the softest saddle 
that could be had for money, I thought also 
of my horse. When the man at the shop 
afterwards offered me spurs and a whip, I 
turned from him with horror. 
sallied out for my first ride, I went purposely 


unarmed with the means of hurrying my'| 


steed. He proceeded at his own pace every 
step of the way; and when he stopped, at 
last, and blew out both his sides with a heavy 
sigh, and turned his sleepy head and looked 
behind him, I took him home again, as I 
might take home an artless child who said to 
me, “If you please, sir, I am tired.” 


my horse lasted undisturbed. At the end of 
that time, when he had made quite sure of 
my friendly confidence in his laziness, when 
he had thoroughly acquainted himself with 
all the little weaknesses of my seat (and 
their name is Legion), the smouldering 


treachery and ingratitude of the equine | 


nature blazed out in an instant. Without 
the slightest provocation from me, with 
nothing passing him at the time but a pony- 
chaise driven by an old lady, he started in 
ene instant from a state of sluggish depres- 


LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE APPRENTICES. 








Oh, Francis, how devoutly I believed | 


When I! 


For a} 
week this complete harmony between me and | 
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kicked, he plunged, he shied, he pranced, he 


,capered fearfully, I sat on him as long as I 
my metaphor might be as applied to race-| 


could, and when I could sit no longer, I fell 
off. No, Francis! this is not a circumstance 
to be laughed at, but to be wept over. What 
would be said of a Man who had requited 
my kindness in that way? Range over all 
the rest of the animal creation, and where 
will you find me an instance of treachery so 
black as this? The cow that kicks down the 
milking-pail may have some reason for it; 
she may think herself taxed too heavily to 
contribute to ,the dilution of human tea and 
the greasing of human bread. The tiger 
who springs out on me unawares has the 
excuse of being hungry at the time, to say 
nothing of the further justification of being a 
total stranger tome. ‘The very flea who sur- 
prises me in my sleep may defend his act of 
assassination on the ground that I, in my 
turn, am always ready to murder him when 
I am awake, I defy the whole body of 
Natural Historians to move me, logically, off 
the ground that I have taken iu regard to 
the horse. Receive back your hat, Brother 
Francis, and go to the chemist’s, if you 
please ; for [have nowdone. Ask me to take 
anything you like,except an interest in the 
Doncaster races. Ask me to look at any- 
thing you like, except an assemblage of 
people all animated by feelings of a friendly 
and admiring nature towards the horse. 
You are a remarkably well-informed man, 
and you have heard of hermits. Look upon 
me as a member of that ancient fraternity, 
and you will sensibly add to the many obliga- 
tions which Thomas Idle is proud to owe to 
Francis Goodchild.” 

Here, fatigued by the effort of excessive 
talking, disputations Thomas waved one 
hand languidly, laid his head back on the 
sofa-pillow, and calmly closed his eyes. 

At a later period, Mr. Goodchild 
assailed his travelling companion boldly 
from the impregnable fortress of com- 
mon sense. But Thomas, though tamed in 
body by drastic discipline, was still as men- 
tally unapproachable as ever on the subject 
of his favourite delusion, 


The view from the window after Saturday’s 
breakfast is altogether changed. The trades- 
men’s families have all come back again. The 
serious stationer’s young woman of all work 
is shaking a duster out of the window of the 
combination breakfast-room ; a child is play- 
ing with a doll, where Mr. Thurtell’s hair 
was brushed ; a sanitary scrubbing is in pro- 
gress on the spot where Mr. Palmer's braces 
were put on. No signs of the Races are in 
the streets, but the tramps and the tumble- 
down carts and trucks laden with drinking- 
forms and tables and remnants of booths, that 
are making their way out of the town as fast 
as they can. The Angel, which has been 
cleared for action all the week, already begins 


sion to a state of frantic high spirits. He! restoring every neat and com‘ortable article 
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of furniture to its own neat and comfortable | be undermost at the time of the capture, he 
place. The Angel’s daughters (pleasanter| has vanished into air. 
angels Mr. Idle and Mr. Goodchild never} On Saturday afternoon, Mr. Goodchild 
saw, nor more quietly expert in their busi-| walks out and looks at the Course. It is 
ness, nor more superior to the common vice} quite deserted; heaps of broken crockery 
of being above it), have a little time to rest,| and bottles are raised to its memory ; and 
and to air their cheerful faces among the| correct cards and other fragments of paper 
flowers in the yard. It is market-day.) are blowing about it, as the regulation little 
The market looks unusually natural, com-| paper-books, carried by the French soldiers 
fortable, and wholesome ; the market-people|in their breasts, were seen, soon after the 
too. The town seems quite restored, when,| battle was fought, blowing idly about the 
hark! a metallic bray—The Gong-don-| plains of Waterloo. 
key ! Where will these present idle leaves be 
The wretched animal has not cleared off| blown by the idle winds, and where will the 
with the rest, but is here, under the window. | last of them be one day lost and forgotten? An 
How much more inconceivably drunk now, | idle question, and an idle thought ; and with 
how much more begrimed of paw, how much} it Mr. Idle fitly makes his bow, and Mr. 
| more tight of calico hide, how much more| Goodchild his, and thus ends the Lazy Tour 
stained and daubed and dirty and dung-} of Two Idle Apprentices, 
hilly, from his horrible broom to his tender | ——————____________________ 
toes, who shall say! He cannot evenshake] }¥RIENDS OF THE PATAGONIAN. 
the bray out of himself now, without laying 
his cheek so near to the mud of the street,) Twrnrty-sEVEN years ago, two British 
that he pitches over after delivering it. Now, |surveying-vessels, the Adventure and the 
prone in the mud, and now backing himself| Beagle, were engaged in mapping out the 
up against shop-windows, the owners of which | wild coasts, and sounding the wild waters of 
come out in terror to remove him; now, in| Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. The chiefs 
the drinking-shop, and now in the tobacco-| of the expedition were the late Admiral P, 
nist’s, where he goes to buy tobacco, and} P. King,and the present Rear-Admiral (then 
makes his way into the parlor, and where| Captain) Fitzroy. While engaged among 
he gets a cigar, which in half-a-minute) the islands of the outer coasts of Tierra del 
he forgets to smoke; now dancing, now| Fuego, the captain of the Beagle was visited, 
dozing, now cursing, and now oompli-| on old ete. in the year eighteen hun- 
menting My Lord, the Colonel, the Noble|dred and thirty, by some natives in their 
Captain, and Your Honorable Worship, the| canoes, Among them was a lad, apparently 
Gong-donkey kicks up his heels, occasionally | fifteen years old, who, upon invitation, 
braying, until suddenly, he beholds the! stepped into Captain Fitzroy’s boat, and upon 
dearest friend he has in the world coming| whose part there was no unwillingness to 
down the street. sail away for England. His father, quite 
The dearest friend the Gong-donkey has| willing to let him go, exchanged him fora 
in the world, is a sort of Jackall, in a dull| button. So the young Fuegian, who was 
mangy black hide, of such small pieces that| called, after the pledge taken for him by his 
it looks as if it were made of blacking bottles| father, Jemmy Button, went on board the 
turned inside out and cobbled together. The| ship, where there were other three Fuegians, 
dearest friend in the world (inconceivably | two boys and a girl, who had been picked up 
drunk too) advances at the Gong-donkey,|in another place. It was the captain’s design 
with a hand on each thigh, in a series of| to educate these young people in England, 
humorous springs and stops, wagging his| and return them then as leaven for the rais- 
head as he comes. The Gong-donkey regard-| ing of their countrymen. 
ing him with attention and with the warmest} Great care was taken ofthe children. One 
affection, suddenly perceives that he is the} boy died of smallpox, but Jemmy Button, and 
greatest enemy he has in the world, and hits|a boy and girl, named York Minster and 
him hard inthe countenance. The astonished! Fuegia Basket, were educated in the infant 
Jackall closes with the Donkey, and they! school of Walthamstow, and, moreover, were 
roll over and over in the mud, pummelling! presented at court to King William and 
one another. A Police Inspector, superna-, Queen Adelaide. After the lapse of about 
turally endowed with patience, who has long! three years, Captain Fitzroy was sent out to 
been looking on from the Guildhall-steps,' continue the survey in the stormy region of 
says, to a myrmidon, “Lock ’em up! Bring Cape Horn. He took with him the three 
"em in!” Fuegians, intending to land them at the 
Appropriate finish to the Grand Race places whence they severally came. Circum- 
|| Week. The Gong-donkey, captive and last stances prevented this; and they were all 
trace of it, conveyed into limbo, where they | landed, by their own request, at Woollya, a 
| eannot do better than keep him until next pleasant spot, where Jemmy Button said he 








Race Week. The Jackall is wanted too, and was born, They had learnt English and 
is much looked for, over the way and up and sundry useful arts, and were dressed in 
own. But, having had the good-fortune to English fashion, Button wasa dandy, with 


| 
| 
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| a gentlemanly air. York, rather a coarse- 
| looking fellow, though not wanting in quick- 
ness; and it was he who loved Fuegia, 
the youngest and cleverest of the three, and 
| married her, though she was then only twelve 
| or thirteen years old. The young people 
| were all settled at Woollya, in Jemmy But- 
| ton’s family ; which consisted of a mother and 
| three brothers, with the usual accompani- 
ments of cousins. Houses were built for 
them, gardens planted, plenty of everything 
landed for their use, even to toilette-services 
and sets of cut glass, They had all nearly 
forgotten their own language, but that they 
would soon pick up. During a three months’ 
stay of the ship at Rio Janeiro, Fuegia had 
managed to learn Portuguese, and in Monte 
Video she had added knowledge of Spanish 
to her various accomplishments. They were 
not less welcome to their friends and rela- 
tions for oblivion of the mother tongue ; and 
when Captain Fitzroy left Woollya, in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, it was— 
with its gardens, houses, and improvements— 
a fair place to look upon. 

Twelve months afterwards, the same 
officer revisited Woollya, when he says: 
“It was found that the savages had re- 
lapsed very nearly into their original state. 
Jemmy Button came paddling up in his 
canoe. He was all but naked; his hair 
matted, and his eyes weak from smoke ; 
the wigwams deserted, and the gardens 
trampled under foot. He could still speak 
English ; and indeed, to the astonishment of 
all, his companions, wife and brothers, also 
mixed many English words in their conversa- 
tion with him. He said he was well, had 
plenty of fruits, birds, and “ten guanaco in 
snow-time” (the skin of which furnishes a 
covering). He had a wife besides, who was 
decidedly the best-looking female in the com- 
pany. He had dressed a fine otter-skin for 
Captain Fitzroy, and one for Bennett, his 
particular friend on board. His story was 
one of misfortune. He had been twice 
robbed. York had succeeded in defending 
his own property from the rapacity of the 
natives, by standing with a spade at his door 
in a threatening attitude. He had been en- 
gaged a long time in building a boat of 
planks, and, in an unlucky hour, he had 
plundered Jemmy of all he had in the world, 
except a huge carving-knife (which he re- 
tained as an ornament round his neck), and 
had gone off, with his wife and his plunder, 
to his own country. It was the opinion of 
all on board that the cunning rogue had 
planned all this long before, and that with 
this end in view he had desired so earnestly 
to be placed with Button, rather than be 
landed in his own country. Eight years 
after, an English vessel put into a bay in the 
Magellan waters, and there was found a 
woman who said: “How do? I have been 
to Plymouth and London.” She was also 
| pointed out as late as eighteen hundred and 
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fifty-one, to two captains, by the governor of 
a Chilian settlement. York Minster also was 
then seen. 

In the autumn of the year eighteen ’fifty, 
a party of seven persons sailed from Liver- 
pool in a ship called the Ocean Queen, com- 
manded by Captain Cooper. This party was 
led by Captain Allen Gardiner, R.N., the 
founder of the Patagonian Missionary So- 
ciety. The other six members of it were 
Mr. Williams, a surgeon, who had abandoned 
a good practice to go as catechist (or teacher) 
to the Patagonians ; Mr. Maidment, another 
catechist ; Erwin, a carpenter, who had been 
to the same place before with Captain Gar- 
diner ; Badcock, Bryant, and Pearce, Cornish 
fishermen. Picton Island, Tierra del Fuego, a 
place not far from Cape Horn, was their des- 
tination. ‘There they arrived and landed on 
the fifth of December, and their first care 
was to mark out a place where, secure from 
attack by the natives, they might pitch their 
tents and store their provisions. They had 
brought supply enough for the ensuing win- 
ter, at the expiration of which they depended 
on the coming of a ship that was to be sent 
out with more. They trusted also for food 
on the sea-birds which abounded in the place. 
They had brought with them two large car- 
vel boats—the Pioneer and the Speedwell— 
and two smaller boats, eight feet long, made as 
tenders to the launches. 

On the third day the Ocean Queen re- 
sumed her voyage, and went round the Horn, 
leaving the little band to its appointed work. 
It had begun work by leaving its powder on 
board ship, although the missionaries had 
so far depended upon wild fowl, as to take 
with them but a small stock of animal food. 
The tents were scarcely pitched before 
the natives became troublesome, and the 
mission party betook itself to the boats; 
pushing from shore, the Speedwell, with a 
raft in tow, became entangled for four hours 
among rocks, the crew suffering much from 
cold, and wind, and sea, and rain, at last es- 
caped back to the cove it quitted, while the 
Pioneer, having lost the two lesser boats it 
had in charge, and found a harbour, came 
back after a day and-a-half’s absence to look 
for the Speedwell. They started together 
again for the harbour found by Captain 
Allen and after unheard-of privations, disap- 
pointments, sickness, and bad management, 
on the eighteenth of March they start, 
and feeling their way anxiously from rock 
to rock, reach Banner Cove, and as they 
return with their provisions, write their 
ery of despair on the rocks wherever it 
may catch a passing sailor’s eye: ‘ Hasten! 
haste! We have sickness on board! Our 
supplies are nearly out, and if not soon re- 
lieved we shall be starved ! Go to Spaniard’s 
Harbour ! Go to Spaniard’s Harbour! 
Hasten! Haste!” On the twenty-ninth of 
March they land again in Spaniard’s Har- 
bour, and again divide into two parties. 
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Mismanagenient at home delays the arri- 
val of the vessel that was to have taken 
out to them provisions in the spring. 
They catch a fox, and salt it for food. 
They eat mice. They eat a penguin 
and a shag. They eat the few mussels 
and limpets they can find, they eat remains 
of a dead fish that is washed on shore ; finally 
they eat sea-weed, One of the Cornish fish- 
ermen dies first. They bury him under a 
tree, and then separate to search feebly for 
things eatable. The carpenter dies next, and 
then another of the Cornish men. High 
tides again sweep out of the cavern its con- 
tents, and scatter far and wide the little store. 
To attract attention to their cave, they paint 
upon the rocks a large hand pointing to it, 
and write underneath ; “ My soul wait thou 
upon God. Trust in him at all times, ye 
people.” In August, four men only survive, 
but the division of parties survives with 
them: two linger and die at Earnest Cove: 
two a mile distant at Cook’s River. Captain 


Gardiner, who planned and led the expedi-| 


tion, is the last to die. 

Two months too late, in October, a schooner, 
called the John Davidson, despatched from 
Monte Video to the rescue, came to Spa- 
niard’s Harbour. There their captain found 
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| Snow, a gentleman well known to the public 
| by his account of a voyage on the trace of 
Sir John Franklin, a mariner who has crossed 
‘at divers times nearly all latitudes, read in 
his newspaper the advertisement of “ Captain 
wanted,” for the yacht of the Patagonian 
Missionary Society. Captain Snow is a sailor 
who has written sea-sermons and prayers for 
seamen, and who is as openly religious as 
a man may be withont seeking the special 
homage of his neighbours, as a precious 
vessel. He “did not like to see a mission 
vessel wanting a captain,” offered unpaid 
service, was accepted, but informed that the 
society desired to have all its working mem- 
bers paid and under agreement—received, 
accordingly, his salary, which was of insigni- 
ficant amount. He stipulated that his wife 
should go with him, andso she went. Before 
sailing, the captain three times, in writing, 
offered to resign his appointment; for, he 
| became concerned at the unpractical way in 
which everything was being done. He was 
directed to employ no one who was not 
strictly religious, and a member of the 
Church of England; and “at length,’ he 
says, “I obtained two pious officers and the 
promise of two men. These, on paying their 
expenses to Bristol, and giving them high 


the remains of the Cook’s river party. The| wages, joined the ship; and afterwards I 
boat was on the beach, with one person dead | procured one more indifferent seaman, partly 
inside ; another man was dead on the beach| blind ; also a young man, a landsman, and a 
itself, completely washed to pieces; and a} Hindoo cook. These formed the whole of 
third was buried. Books, papers, medicine,| my crew, with the exception of a boy sent 
clothing, tools, were strewn about. In spite of|on board for the cabin, The latter, however, 
rain, aud spray, and wind, upon the stormiest proved so utterly useless, and was so bad, as to 
coast in the world, all journals were found, | make it frequently necessary for me to resort 
and all were legible. Mr. Williams said, in| to the authorities against him. In addition 
his worst distress, “he would not swap his| to my small, too small a crew, I had to take 
situation for or with any man in life. He is| out a young man as surgeon to the land 
happy beyond expression!” At about the} party, another young man as catechist (that 
same time, the captain of the frigate Dido,| is, a sort of teacher to the young members of 
who had received orders from the admiralty the mission and to the natives), a joiner, a8 
to ascertain the fate of Captain Gardiner and| house-carpenter, and a mason. These four 
his party, went with provisions to Picton! formed the land party, and were to be located 
Island, and was directed, by inscriptions on} upon some place to be selected on the West 
the rocks, written by men certainly not! Falkland islands, for a mission station and a 
unwilling to swap their situation. “Go to! depdt.” 
Spaniard’s Harbour.” “You will find us in} From a book recently published by Captain 
Spaniard’s Harbour.” “Dig below.” “A bottle| Snow, containing an account of his voyage, 
under this pole.” He discovered the remains! we derive the substance of this article, and 
of the party at Earnest Cove, with books and! we shall now simply set down his experience 
papers, and gave Captain Allen Gardiner an! of the benevolence and charity which find 
honourable burial. | their object in the Patagonians. His impres- 
Encouraged by the wonderfully practical re-! sion may be an erroneous one ; we give it as 
sult of this first enterprise, the Patagonian Mis-| we find it, of course noticing the fact, that 
sionary Society began the building of a little | this report comes from no scoffer at the prin- 
vessel, doubled and strengthened to do service | ciple of distant missions ; but from an honour- 
in stormy seas, fitted and equipped for the} able gentleman, a sailor simply pious, who 
purpose of another mission to the Patagonians| would see nothing absurd on the face of a 
and Fuegians. This was a yacht of eighty-| missionary enterprise for the conversion of 
eight tons register, the Allen Gardiner. She | 'Timbuctoo, but who, if he were connected with 
was to sail from Bristol, and was, on the first) it, would denounce it fearlessly, upon discover- 
of August, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, | ing that it concealed any unworthy principle. | 
ready for some one to take charge of her, but) In getting the ship ready for sea, the | 
it was not easy to find a captain and a crew. | captain says, “I must observe that in no one | 
It then happened that Captain W. Parker, instance were my own expenses paid, Every | 
| 
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pecuniary outlay came upon myself.” After 
all, in consequence of the newness to practical 
life displayed by all hands, “I admitted— 
I could acknowledge—I knew the neces- 
sity of prayer and supplication; but I felt 
that this might be practised with as great 
fervour and sincerity in proper places, and at 
suitable seasons, as at frequent set times and 
occasions, no matter what the business. My 
ship must be well equipped, cautiously 
trimmed, carefully stowed, and duly provi- 
sioned ; and to ail this I personally attended, 
working hard with my own hands, even as a 
seaman. Yet I had ultimately to go to sea 
with the vessel leaky, and her decks covered 
with timber, which lumbered her fore and aft.” 

The instructions with which the captain 
sailed were, that he was to have authority 
over the vessel and its crew, and over the 
men of the land party, when on board the 
vessel. That the vessel was to be employed 
only with a view to the instruction and civi- 
lisation of the natives of South America. 
That he was to be always ready to convey 





the missionaries to Tierra del Fuego and 
Patagonia, to aid their intercourse with the 
natives, and to bring back to the Falkland 
Island station whatever people they might 
induce to accompany them. That as soon as 


the station was somewhat arranged, and the | 
clergyman or catechist could go with him, he | 


was to proceed to Woollya, and look for 
Jemmy Button. The clergyman who was to 
have gone out and acted as “third mate on 
board,” was not ready in time. He was to 
be sent out afterwards, by some vessel, to 
join his party at the Falklands, With twelve 
months’ provisions, and a crew bound for| 
eighteen mouths (the men requiring then to 
be sent home free of expense) the Allen 
Gardiner left Bristol in the last week of 
October, eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
much fortified with prayer. 

Of the voyage out, the Captain writes: 
“Except one or two of the seamen, I have} 





found that it would have been better to have 
had any kind of men, than professedly super- 
excellent ones—men who come with heaven 
on their lips, but not in their heart..... 
If there was anything that could disgust me 
with what I inwardly have a sincere respect 
for, it would have been the amazing impu- 
dence with which a few of my companions 
and a couple of the seamen, with the boy, 
would take upon themselves to denounce me 
to perdition, and put themselves in the place 
ofa consecrated minister of God, whenever told 
to do what they chose to think not right.” 

On Christmas Day, the mission yacht was | 
entering Rio Janeiro, and a Christmas dinner | 
was then given by the Captain and Mrs, Snow | 
toall hands; every extra being furnished from 


their private purse in this as in all other mat- 


ters. On the twenty-eighth of January they 
reached Keppel Island, a small island of un- 
appropriated crown land in the Falklands, 
which was selected as the ground most suit-| 


able for purchase as the seat of a mission. 
The society had obtained from the Crown 
the privilege of purchasing at the usual price 
of eight shillings an acre the land chosen, 
without the risk of losing it, attendant on 
the usual auction, The selection made by 
Captain Snow was “strongly approved of by 
the committee.” 

Possession having been taken of this little 
island, one of the crew accidentally set fire 
to the dry tussack grass,and an extensive 
conflagration was the consequence. To 
secure the purchase, it was then necessary to 
go round to Stanley, the seat of government 
in the Falkland Islands, and at Stanley, the 
Captain found his cause a little prejudiced, 
At the first interview with the Governor, his 
Excellency produced “letters from the Right 
Honourable Sir George Grey, wherein it was 
said (and this his Excellency dwelt upon with 
much natural indignation), that the secretary 
of the Patagonian mission, desired a location, 
&e., away from the depraved, low, and im- 
moral colonists of Stanley!” “I have no hesi- 
tation,” observes the Captain, “in saying that 
these terms are not warranted, at least so far 
as my own knowledge went, of Stanley. But 
let me ask the reader to consider the absur- 
dity, and the harm to myself as well as the 
mission, in thus traducing a colony to which 
I and the vessel had to go.” It was finally 
agreed that for one year the Patagonian Mis- 
sionary Society might occupy Keppel Island 
at the rental of one pound, but that it must 
then buy, or give up the right of purchase 
without auction. No better terms could be 
made, “for,” says the Captain, “we had no 
money, we had no letters of credit; and the 
mission, I could soon see, was thought but 
little of at Stanley. We need not look there 
for help; nor do I wonder at it, after what 
had been said.” 

Having left the land-party on Keppel 
Tsland, and displayed his want of “faith,” by 
making an arrangement to prevent the risk 
of its being left helpless in case of accident, 
Captain Snow went to Monte Video, earning 
some money that the vessel wanted, by con- 
veyance of the mails. There, two mates 
became mutinous because, there being no 
clergyman on board, the Captain performed 
once only instead of twice, a daily service of 
public prayer. ‘These persons were dis- 
charged, it being their wish to go on shore 
for the purpose of “ converting the wretched 
sailors and bigoted papists.” 

Returned to Stanley many troubles beset 
the bold captain who had undertaken to com- 
mand a crew of saints for a society of lovers 
of the Patagonian. His instructions from 
home were as ambiguous as Delphic oracles, 
and the behaviour of his companions was 
spiteful in proportion to the profession made 
by them of piety. Especially a thorn in the 
side of the captain was the catechist who on 
the passage out “ fancied and taught that re- 
ligious duties made a man independent of all 
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secular authority in a vessel.” “I wasalone,”| native Fuegians and Patagonians shall be 
the captain says, “as far as help from home) conveyed away to their station in the Falk- 


was concerned ; for instead of vigorously | 
supporting me, I was left by myself to fight 
every battle ; and that, too, without money, 
means, or countenance ; and often with in- 
sidious attempts to undermine everything I 
did.” Ten thousand pounds had been freely 
given since the work began, a few years| 
back ; yet “what return was there for any of 
it,” the captain now asks, “ except the ship ?” 
and she could not be retained unless they 
sent out funds to pay men’s wages... “At 
the present time, therefore, seeing that no 
missionary was coming out, and that large 
sums had been subscribed with the hope that | 
the Fuegians would be visited, I determined 
to follow out that clause in my instructions 
which told me to try and discover Jemmy | 
Button ... My letters from the secretary 
were so contradictory that I was puzzled how 
to act. I was cautioned not to go, yet it was 
said that ‘the society was at so low an ebb,’ | 
that something must be done; and ‘ one| 
graphic and well-written account from me of 
a visit to the natives would do more to raise 
it up than anything else ;’ and, consequently, 
I determined to try and do this.” 

So, Captain Snow visited in the yacht 
Allen Gardiner Spaniard’s Harbour, and 
explored the scenes of Captain Gardiner’s 
most miserable death, and he forgathered at 
sundry points with natives, who he found 
to have a terrible way of yelling, but to be 
quite harmless and friendly. One group of 
them, making a ferocious noise, was so 
rejoiced at finding itself out-shouted by the 
white man who set up a holla-balloo through 
a speaking trumpet that the friendliest rela- 
tions were established instantly, Instead of 
flying from the sight of them, Captain Snow 
went boldly and alone among the first group 
that he found ; when they thumped at his back, 
he laughed cheerily, and thumped at their 
backs ; also, took up and fondled their little 
ones, whistled tunes, danced like a wild man, 
and let any of them hug him, though they 
did all stink, and though they were all 
covered with vermin. Moreover, he found 
Jemmy Button, who is still alive, who has a 
second wife, speaks English still, and is as 
dirty as his neighbours. He is not even, by 
virtue of his English education, recognised 
as a chief among them, but is hustled and 
worried by his brethren, as one of the lower 
orders of Fuegians. Nevertheless, Jemmy 
declared, that if he loved England well, he 
loved Fuegia better, pleaded the sea and the 





land Island, where, as one of the Society’s 
publications explains, “in the care of our 
cattle, the Patagonians will find congenial 
employment ; in fishing and sealing, and in 
taking sea-birds, we shall find work and food 
tasteful to the Fuegian youths... To build 
houses, &c... The natives can be brought, 
but they cannot run away.” Practically, 
thinks the captain, this is slavery. On such 
ground it is vain to delight in the hopes held 
out as, he says, “I saw done at a meeting on 
behalf of the mission the other day, where 
the secretary cleverly turned a picture of 
three Fuegians, saying, ‘ Here you see on one 
side the savage in his native state, and here 


| you see, on the other side, the same savage 


in his civilised state,’ as he twisted the card 
dexterously in his fingers.’—“Thus then,” 
the captain presently writes, “I infer that it 
will be not only a most unchristian, but a 
dangerous plan to attempt taking any of the 
natives away. If the mission wishes to be 
successful, let it go amongst them as I did, 
and by gaining their confidence and goodwill 
be enabled to sow the seeds of future civili- 
sation and christiauity, the growth of which 
must be a work of time, as well as one of 
watchful care and perseverance. These 
remarks, or something to the same purport, 
were sent home by me when I wrote an 
account of this interview with the Fuegians ; 
but I regret to say, that the committee have 
put a quite different construction on my 
words, and made me appear to say the con- 
trary.” 

On the way home, the captain called at 
Monte Video, for the expected missionary, 
who had not arrived. His report against the 
scheme of the society was not, perhaps, 
favourably considered at home. His next 
letters said, “the people wonder what the 
vessel is doing so much at Monte Video,” 
and they were written by the person who 
had ordered him to go there. Returned 
again to Stanley, the Captain found matter 
among his companions, for a chapter of what 
he calls “Disorganisation and unpleasant- 
ness.” The catechist set himself up as “a 
third independent head.” The carpenter 
and mason, having put up the mission-house, 
were, says the captain, in this condition :— 
If they remained upon the island, they 
would be fed, and have a certain pay; if 
they chose to claim their discharge, they 
were to be turned off—as was actually the 
case with both of them—without being paid 


big sick as his reason for declaring that he| up, and without the smallest aid or means to 
would not himself quit again, neither would| get back to their native country.” The 
he suffer any child of his to quit the native | captain himself was in a like position, only 
shore. Wherever he inquired, Captain Suow|the men of the crew were safe, who had 
found the savages firm in declaration, that | made their agreement with the captain. Of 
they would not let a child be shipped away | course we cannot follow all the details of 
from them. He then finally abandoned in! dissension caused by the resistance of the 
hie own mind the idea cherished by the land-party to the captain’s efforts to establish 
Patagonian Missionary Society, that young! them in a way that he considered free from 
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risk to life and health. Letters from home| cations with the captain, and it appeared 


afterwards tell him, “Even as it was, had 
you thought it right to break up the mission- 


station for the present, the committee would | 
have looked upon it as a mere error of judg-| 
ment, and not allowed it to make them feel a| 
He adds: | 


whit less confidence in you.” 
“Would it be credited that at the very time 
this was written, a man was at Stanley, act- 


express orders to get rid of me!” At this 
time, the captain had been directed to buy 
the entire island, “but like other directions 
sent to me, it was useless, in consequence 
of there being no money transmitted to me 
for that or for any other purpose, Indeed I 
was actually spending my own salary, little 
as it was, in keeping up the payments, and 
the respectability of the ship.” 

Another voyage was made to Monte Video, 
where there was found waiting to join the 
expedition a young, simple-minded German, 
who had been announced as “linguist and 
interpreter to the mission” in the society’s 
papers, who had been sent out, we are told, 
at an annual salary of “forty pounds a-year, 
and find himself;” this salary, moreover, 
not to commence till he arrived at Keppel 
Island. This person, described as a weak- 
minded but well-meaning and religious youth, 
was despatched, says the captain, with in- 
structions public and private ; “the private 
ones, as he told me, intimating that he should 
act as a spy upon his brother wolves in the 
mission. 
tion that he really did this ; and that, on the 


passage out, he not only opened the sealed | 
letters entrusted to his care for the consul} 


and the chaplain, and one of my crew, but 


actually read them and allowed them to be; 


read all over the vessel. His excuse was 
that his master had bidden him study 
epistola, 
better please his employers if he carefully 


observed and noted, and then reported home,! Now, I am a 


all the doings of those with whom he was 
henceforth to be associated.” 
The eighteen months for which the crew 


In proof, it will be enough to men- | 


correspondence, and that he would | 








'‘* that there was a sad division and much un- 


pleasantness existing between the missionary 
and those with him.” The missionary came 
out as the superintendent of the entire enter- 
prise, but there were no instructions sent to 
Captain Snow, who, not long afterwards, 
found himself cleverly ejected from his ship, 


and left ashore with his wife on the Falkland 
ing, a8 has since appeared, under their | 


Islands. “I asked,” says Captain Snow, 
“for money to defray the expenses of myself 
and wife home to England, and also to sup- 
port us on shore until we could get home, 
All and everything was, however, refused.” 
Thus, then, after two years’ hard and faithful 
service, the man who had “ placed the society 
in the favourable position 1t now occupies,” 
and was ever applauded and spoken well of 
by that society, was, with his wife, thanked, 
indeed, by suddenly, at one blow, reducing 
them to next to beggary, and turning them on 
shore eight thousand miles from England! 
The captain sold his books and instruments 
to buy a passage home. 

We have told the main facts of the captain’s 
story as we find them stated in his book, 
have made no comments, and shall draw no 
inferences. 


THE QUEEN’S GUEST. 


I HAVE the honour of being a guest of her 
Majesty, and ranking as first-class debtor of 
Lewworth Prison. How I got the invitation, 
which had to be regarded in the light of a 
command, and implicitly obeyed, may form 
a curious chapter of contemporary prison 
history. 

Just two years ago, I was as comfortably 
off as any literary man of moderate as- 
pirations could wish. Though not enjoying 
the aura popularis of notoriety, I had enough 
of the solid pudding, and was biding my time 
to make my notch in the London catalogue. 
prisoner for debt, and doubt- 
lessly held up as a warning to all honest 
men in the small watering-place where I re- 
side, Against this decision I wish to protest, 


was bound, expired, and the men claimed to| and, know no better opportunity of making 


be sent home. No money was sent, and the 
return of the vessel was forbidden. “The 
ship,” says the captain, “for purposes I can 


my story known, and setting my character 
right, than by giving a straightforward ac- 
count of the circumstances to which I owe 


well understand, was to remain out, no matter | my incarceration. 


at what expense, waste of time and inconveni- 
ence, 
men and send them home. 
had ;—what I went through—hunting about 
the streets for money to pay the men’s wages 
—going from place to place and ship to ship, 
trying to get the men a berth home, instead 
of paying for their passage ;—battling with 


the consul (who spoke feelingly, but firmly, | last. 


Some malicious sprite, envying my good for- 


Thus, then, I had to discharge all the | tune, imbued me with a feeling of patriotism, 
What trouble I) if I may term it so, and when an opportunity 


of serving my country in the East was offered 
me, I gladly accepted it. I entered one of 
the foreign legions, under a verbal agreement 
that my services would be required for three 
years, and so much longer as the war might 
My outfit cost me, in round num- 


on the subject)—none can fully tell but| bers, one hundred and fifty pounds—one 


myself,” 

_ At last there came out to Stanley a mis- 
slonary with a mission party, eighteen in 
number. He was reserved in his communi- 


hundred and twenty to my tailor, and twenty 
odd to my bootmaker—these items, repre- 
senting the equipment I was directed to pro- 
cure by my commanding officer. I served in 
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the Crimea just six months, until the dogs of 
war were muzzled, and during that period 
paid off ninety pounds of the amount ; and, 
considering that my entire pay was under a 
pound a day, and I had a wife and child to 
support, I do not think I can be accused of 
extravagance. I received two months’ gra- 
tuity in Pera, as a final acknowledgment of 
my services, and had to await the Paymaster’s 
good pleasure for three weeks at the Hotel 
de l'Europe, which made a considerable hole 
in the sum total. When I arrived at home, 
I was worse than penniless, for I had sixty 
pounds of debt hanging over me. I naturally 
applied to the War-Office to carry out the 
arrangement under which I entered, and 
was laughed at for my pains. My agree- 
ment was verbal, so I had no appeal: while 
a portion of the men who had served under 
me, having secured a written agreement, were 
bought off with six months’ gratuity. Mind, 
I do not desire to raise any compassionate 
capital by complaining of government: I 
know that government, to exist, must be 
unjust, and that individual hardships weigh 


but little against the common weal. I, there-| 


fore, determined to work off any incubus of 
debt by my own labours, and fortunately 
succeeded in recovering a portion of my lite- 
rary engagements. My tailor brought me a 


bill to accept for the amount I owed him, 
which has been renewed until it has reached 
fifty pounds, while my bootmaker took out a 


writ. With the latter I arranged for pay- 
ments by instalments, and set to work. In 
February last, I was attacked by a dangerous 
illness which confined me to my bed for a 
month ; and when I recovered, I was ordered 
to the sea-side as my only chance of a perma- 
nent cure, 

I need not remark that, in many call- 
ings besides literature, a man may make 
a comfortable livelihood while on the spot, 
but once gone, his place is soon filled up. 
Editors of papers have something better to 
do than writing to contributors, and my work 
fell off. Still 1 succeeded in keeping my head 
above water. I worked very hard at a novel, 
and was so fortunate as to sell it; and this, 
with periodical contributions, kept the wolf 
from the door till the day before yesterday. I 
was arrested without a moment’s warning by 
my bootmaker, and carried off to Lewworth 
Gaol, with just five shillings in my pocket, 
my wife and child being lett to starve, or go 
to the workhouse. I was carried off eighteen 
miles in a gig,and handed over to the governor, 
who, Iam happy tosay, I found absorbed in 
It is Never Too Late to Mend, and doubtlessly 
profiting by its lessons. By him I was trans- 


ferred to a turnkey, and soon found myself | 


the only first-class debtor in the place. But 
I may as well describe my habitat more 
closely. 

I was seated in a room, bearing consider- 
able resemblance to the kitchen of a country 
inn, minus the beery smell; there are two 
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semi-circular windows, heavily cased with 
bars, two deal tables (on one of which I am 
writing), a large range with no fire, and a 
few wooden benches. Not a single article 
for accommodation, save a sink to wash up 
plates, and a tin bowl in which to perform my 
ablutions, Had it not been for a good Sama- 
ritan, in the shape of the sheriff’s-officer who 
arrested me, I must have eaten such food as 
my five shillings, allowed me to buy, off the 
table. I had not even the resource of chop- 
sticks. In this day-room there are two 
doors with immense locks, and in the centre 
another open door leading into the exercising- 
yard, which is just thirty paces long, as I 
can tell, from my repeated pacing, to a 
nicety. Were I a pedestrian—in training to 
walk a thousand miles in a thousand hours 
—I could not desire a better ground; but 
as a poor scribe, I cannot appreciate the 
advantage. In this room, I am_ locked 
up, without books, almost without money— 
for what object I cannot presume to say—for 
if my bootmaker thinks to obtain his money 
| by these means, I can only remind him that | 
a man who has nothing and can gain nothing, | 
| can pay nothing. 
| I must say that the turnkeys do their | 
spiriting gently. One of them has lent mea | 
volume of the Illustrated Times, as mental | 
food, while another buys me mutton-steaks, | 
which he fries, I dare not ask in what sort of 
grease, as my bodily sustenance. Otherwise 
lam perfectly alone. It is only fashionable 
bootmakers who, now-a-days take advantage 
of imprisonment for debt, and to my punish- 
ment is added solitary confinement. Ifa 
sweep were to be locked up with me, I would 
be proud to shake his sooty hand, for his 
presence, at any rate, would dispel many evil 
thoughts. I have entrusted my razor to the 
care of the turnkey, as I might succumb 
to the whisperings of the demon, and think it 
better to remove temptation. But if the day 
time is bad, night is incomparably worse. At 
nine o’clock 1 am conducted to a white- 
| washed cell, twelve feet by eight, containing 
jan iron-bedstead with a straw mattrass, 
| and the usual appurtenances, I presume, of a 
|criminal’s cell. Here I am left to sleep, 
if I can, till six in the morning, securely kept 
‘in by an iron open-work door and a heavy 
| wooden one locked over that again. Ishudder 
'to think what would be my fate if I were 
| taken ill, for no shouts would penetrate the 
walls of what is justly termed a cell. At 
|nine in the morning, I am expected to attend 
chapel, and I may find solace for the re- 
mainder of the day in tobacco and a quart of 
strong ale. If time hang heavy on my hands, 
I can scrub out the day-room, which the 
regulations order me to do once a day. How- 
ever, so long as my five shillings last, I 
prefer hiring a poor debtor to do this for me, 
as well as to make up my bed, which is so 
| mysteriously packed up that I cannot yet 
| learn the modus operandi. During daylight 
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the hours seem lengthened into days, but so | debt, because they have not paid for the 
| soon as the gas is lighted they run away only | boots they wore out in her Majesty’s ser- 
too quickly, and that miserable nine o’clock | vice, 
arrives, when I am locked up for nine hours, } ——-----—_________ 
to wish that I had committed forgery ; for, CAPTAIN DOINEAU. 
in that case, I should not be worse treated, 
and my wife, at any rate, would have some-| THE few persons astir in the streets of 
thing to live upon during my imprison-| Tlemcen, during the night of ‘Thursday the 
ment. | eleventh of September, eighteen hundred and 
And now that I have described faithfully | fifty-six, observed several unusual appear- 
the treatment I experience because I was ances. Tlemcen is a picturesque Arabian 
idiot enough to run into debt, I should like| town in French Algeria near the frontiers 
to be told what benefit is derived from my|0f Morocco, built upon a hiil whence 
incarceration. I dare say my punishment is| bubble many springs, and surrounded by 
| ‘very well merited ; men have no right to owe | @ crumbling and broken mud wall. During 
money which they cannot pay; but why this night, several horsemen were seen 
should my wife suffer at the same time?) standing before the coffee-house of Bel 
Had I been in London, the imprisonment! Kheir. Towards one o’clock in the morning, 
would have been a mere farce. I should; David Nemsalem and Chaloum Roubacha, 
have been locked up at Slomans, then removed | Jews engaged in commerce, returning from 
to Whitecross Street, or, if I preferred it, to | their prayers in the synagogue, remarked men 
the Queen’s Bench, sure to find jolly com- lying on their faces upon the steps of the 
panions in each remove. If I wished to be doors of that and another coflee-house, 
dishonest, I could, by means of a sharp Men asleep in the streets are common 
attorney, file my schedule and bully the enough in Algerian towns; but the Jews 
commissioner out of my protection, and then noticed with astonishment that these men 
step over to France and snap my fingers at were wide awake. In addition to the men 
my creditors. The punishment therefore is upon the terraces of the coffee-houses, others 
unequal ; because I happen to be arrested in were observed to be upon the look-out, or 
the country I am exposed to treatment which watch, Abdel Kadir Lekal, a young shep- 
only falls to the lot of the criminal in London, | herd, also heard troop-horses leaving the 
Seated in my cage, visitors come to stare at | stable of the koja or interpreter of the Arabian 
me, and shake their heads pitifully, while I! office (who was the confidant of its chief, the 
cannot venture to raise any objection, or, in| French Captain) during that night. 
all probability, my quart of beer would be| Towards three o’clock in the morning, the 
stopped. I happened once to have a friend eight coach-horses necessary to drag the 
in Whitecross Street, and, faith! six quarts of | Tlemcen diligence through a mountainous 
beer a-day did not satisfy him. Lewworth country were attached to it. The night 
Gaol is under the inspection of the county | was still dark, but the moon was up, and 
magistrates, and that fully accounts for the helped the only lantern stretching out from 
difference of treatment. | the left of the coupé, to reveal, by glimpses, 
I need not say more; I have tried to! the appearance of the travellers who assem- 
describe one of the phases of imprisonment! bled to enter the vehicle. The elderly 
for debt, and by no means the pleasantest,! Arab who took the right hand seat of the 
and am striving to regulate my mind into’ coupé was Si Mahomed Ben Abdallah, the 
the conviction that I am fairly treated. But|Agah, or great chief, of the tribe of Beni 
I cannot succeed; and when I remember Snouss; and the younger Arab, in the left 
that directors of public companies who have | seat under the lantern, was his interpreter, 
lined their pockets at the expense of share-| Hamadi Ben Chenk. Four passengers occu- 
holders, are walking about London at their | pied benches in the body of the diligence ;— 
ease, and, at the most, have the Bankruptey|a lady, an artillery soldier, a medical man, 
Court to face, I consider it harsh that I|and a merchant. The coachman, Aldeguer, 
should be treated as a criminal, because I| mounted the box of the imperiale ; and the 
cannot pay some eighty pounds: which I owe,' conductor, Damien Mendes, took his seat 
not through any fault of my own, but because | besidehim. Both were Spaniards. The pos- 
I yielded to the insane notion that a British | tilion, who bestrode one of the front horses, 
government could, under any circumstances,| was a Frenchman. The diligence started at 
behave fairly. | the usual hour of three, on the Friday morn- 
It is probable that many men will be dis-| ing, in the direction of Oran. Some of the 
posed to enter the service under the present| passengers were going to the races at Mos- 
aspect of affairs in the East. One word of|taganem; and all were in merry humour, 
warning to them. In any arrangement with| After the sentinels had opened the gates at 
government let them be careful to have it | the ramparts, the diligence advanced down 
in black or white, or they may run a strong hill rapidly, ginglingly, and jovially for 
risk of being turned off penniless when their about a short quarter of an hour. The 
services are no longer required, and of suburbs of Tlemcen—a purely Arabian town, 
finding themselves first-class prisoners for | where Europeans are few, and those chiefly 
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Spaniards—are the most picturesque suburbs 
in Algeria. The numerous springs falling 
down the rocks, maintain a constant freshness 
and verdure, even under the burning breezes 
of an African sun. 

Another inhabitant of Tlemcen, besides the 
Jews and also the shepherd, had seen things 
which surprised him. Anglade, the black- 
smith, saw, about four seconds after the 
departure of the diligence, a couple of horse- 
men follow in its wake. One of them rode 
a white horse. The gate was not shut, after 
the diligence, nor after the horsemen ; a most 
unusual circumstance. The cavaliers were 
richly dressed in beautiful bournouses. The 
Arab cloak, or bournous, isa very long cavalry 
cloak with a hood ; and, when of a fine qua- 
lity, costs about forty pounds, 

The diligence had arrived at the foot of 
the descent near the village of Nigrier, and 
was passing through a wood of olives, when 
musket shots were heard. About a dozen 
horsemen, aud several men on foot, ap- 
proached the carriage. Knowing that the 
Agah in the coupé was a personage of great 
local importance; that he possessed consi- 
derable wealth, and enjoyed the confidence 
both of the Arabian population and of the 
French authorities, the passengers in the 
diligence fancied that the horsemen were 
honouring him with the favourite national 
sport (called a fantasia), of a mimic com- 
bat, common on all sorts of occasions ;—at 
weddings or at funerals; when returning 
from the chase ; or when welcoming a chief. 
The merchant, Valette, had changed places 
to oblige Madame Ximenes, who found the 
interior of the vehicle stifling and close. 

“ What is that ?” asked Dr. Lenepven. 

“Tt is a fantasia,” answered M. Valette, the 
merchant. 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“But it iss We have the Agah with us.” 

“Precisely upon that account I believe 
that it is something else, and you ought to 
do as I do, and lie down,” said the doctor. 

The words had scarcely been uttered when 
M. Valette was struck, and fell upon Dr. 
Lenepven, crying, “ Ah! I am shot!” 

An Arab on foot opened the door, and Dr. 
Lenepven cried to him— 

“Would you kill a medical man?” In an 
instant one of the horsemen who was near to, 
and behind the diligence, then said in a com- 
manding tone: 

“Macasch (no), that must not be done,” 
and the menacing Arab descended the 
steps. 

Meanwhile, the young widow Ximenes, 
saw that the countenance of the man who had 
uttered the Arabic negative “ Macash,” was 
so calm that, she held out her hand to him to 
help her down the steps of the diligence. 
When Dr. Lenepven and Madame Ximenes 
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stabs in the coupé, but passed through the 
assailants without the slightest molesta- 
tion. 

A ball cut the coachman’s whip in two while 
he was trying to put the horses to the gallop, 
to reach the village of Negrier ; whereupon a 
horseman, dashing in front of the horses of the 
diligence, discharged his musket at Vincent 
Marchal, the postilion, whose horse recoiled ; 
and, by throwing down the horses behind, 
stopped the carriage. Three of the animals 
were mortally wounded. The French posti- 
lion, as a Frenchman, thought his best chance 
of safety from an attack of Arabs was under 
the protection of the Agah, and he got into the 
coupé. At the same instant, a brown man, 
dirty and ill-dressed, veiled, and armed with 
a yatighan, threw himself upon the interpreter 
Hamadi. The postilion escaped by the oppo- 
site sash, slightly wounded in the knee ; while 
the assailants discharged their pistols at the 
Agah and his interpreter. The postilion 
heard as many as twenty shots fired. 

This man, the physician, soldier, and guard, 
after meeting together at the village of Ne- 
grier, informed the mayor; who aroused all 
the inhabitants of the village ; and, having 
collected as many armed men as he could find, 
proceeded to the diligence. On reaching it, 
they perceived that six of the horses had been 
taken out of harness and were standing by 
the roadside. Hamadi was lying upon the 
road against the left fore-wheel, in a pool of 
blood, covered with wounds, and murmuring 
ouly unintelligible sounds. The Agah Abdal- 
lah was still in his place in the coupé, in the 
attitude of a man who resists, but quite dead. 
Monsieur Valette was lying between the seats, 
alive, quite conscious of his danger, talking in- 
coherently about his wife and children ; but 
unable to give any information concerning the 
assassins, Dr. Lenepven saw immediately, 
that both Hamadi and Valette were beyond 
the help of his art. Many balls had been 
flattened against the panelling near where the 
Agah sat, and one of a large calibre had 
passed right through the side of the diligence. 
There had been no attempt at robbery. The 
only article which had disappeared, was a 
cross of the legion of honour, which had been 
taken from the breast of Abdallah. 

Among the persons aroused by the alarm 
at Negrier, was a Frenchman, named Colin ; 
who, while the diligence, with the corpse and 
the wounded men were being taken back to 
Tlemcen, went straight to the Arabian 
office ; where he told what had happened. The 
answer he received in French was, “Go 
elsewhere ; it is no business of ours.” He 
then went to the justice of the peace. 

Dr. Lenepven, on reaching Tlemcen, went 
also to the Arabian office, to arouse its chief, 
Captain Doineau. He was told that the 
captain was in bed, and asleep; but the doc- 


got out, they fled, and hid themselves among | tor went into his chamber. 


some bushes. Geoffroy, the artilleryman, 


“The Agah Abdallah has been murdered,” 


followed them, hearing the noise of shots and ' he cried. 
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you that ?” Doineau asked. 

“I saw it done. I was there.” 

From Captain Doineau the doctor went to 
General de Beaufort, the commanding ofiicer 
of the district, and then proceeded to the 
hospital, to prepare for the reception of the 
wounded men. When the diligence with the 
dead and dying, escorted by the Mayor of 
Negrier and his followers, entered the town, 
Captain Doineau met them, and asked sharply 
what direction the assassins had taken? They 
answered, that they did not know; but he 
continued to gallop on, followed by some 
sphahis—a sort of mounted zouave. 

Hamadi died at eight o’clock inthe morning ; 
the body of Abdallah was carried to his house. 
Valette expired about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. The news of these murders made a 
strong and immediate sensation in Tlemcen. 
Even so early as five o’clock in the morning, the 
lieutenant of the guard sent a quartermaster 
with a couple of gens-d’armes to the spot. 
They found the remains of a pistol, which had 
burst, and some bits of paper, that had 
served as wadding for the fire-arms. One of 
these fragments had names written upon it 
with a pencil ; another piece was of fine glazed 
bluish letter paper ; and a third bit of paper 
was ofthe kind used for cartridgesin the French 
magazines, When the recognisance was over, 
Captain Doineau spread about the opinion that 
the murderers were a band of Moors. The 
people who had seen the suspicious equestrians 
and pedestrians in the streets during the night, 
and certain others, who had heard the tramp 
of horses coming into the town just after the 
crime and had recognised one of the riders 


as belonging to the Arabian Office, had, how- | 


ever, good ground for suspecting that the 
murderers belonged to the town of Tlemcen, 
and not to the frontiers of Morocco. 

Whilst the minds of the inhabitants of 
Tlemcen were in this state of discussion and 
suspense, a strange apparition issued from the 
house of Abdallah—the richest house in the 
town; in which the French generals were 
accustomed to be entertained amidst Arabian 
luxury and splendour: Rokaya, the widow 
of the murdered chief, a handsome woman in 
the prime of life—forgetting, in her distrac- | 
tion, the seclusion enjoined by the Koran 


CAPTAIN DOINEAU. 


“Tt is not possible. Where? Who has told 


| Hadj fled to Morocco. 





upon Mahometan women—rushed into the 
public streets, clothed in poor garments, and | 
veiled only by her loose hair, und raised loud | 
cries and lamentations : 
“They have brought my husband to me in! 
his blood,” she cried ; “and his murderer is 
Bel Hadj.” | 
The widow had good reasons for her accu- | 
sation. The Agah Bel Hadj was extremely 
jealous of the Agah Abdallah,—his superior 
in wealth, authority, reputation, and intel- 
ligence. While himself was only the obsequi- 
ous dependent of the director of the Arabian 
Office, Abdallah was often the host and com- 
rade of the French generals ; feasting them in| 
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his house, and riding about with them in their 


carriages. There had been a quarrel be- 
tween the rival Agahs, during which Bel 
Hadj had said to Abdallah : 

“Ina short time your children will be my 
servants.” Each then swore, with the right 
hand placed upon the beard, that he would 
kill the other ; and, when they parted, they 
walked separately, although going in the 
same direction. Moreover, Abdallah had 
told his wife that he had had, on the Wed- 
nesday previous, a discussion with Captain 
Doineau, at the Arabian Office, respect- 
ing Bel Hadj. He told her, Bel Hadj 
and other Arabs were on good terms with 
that officer, because they ministered to 
his debaucheries, and that the sole object of 
his own journey to Oran would be to 
lodge a complaint of the conduct of the 
French officials of the Arabian Office, at 
head-quarters. 

When General Montauban, the command- 
ing officer of the district, sent for Captain 
Doineau, to arn from him the particulars of 
the conspiracy, the captain made the most of 
these circumstances. “It appears,” he said, 
“that the widow, in her wildness, cries every- 
where it is Bel Hadj.” 

“T cannot believe that the Hadj is guilty,” 
replied the general. 

“Nor I, either. He is unwell. He can 
move neither hand nor foot.” Then Doineau 
added, significantly, “ Abdallah was the fourth 
husband of his wife, and all her three pre- 
vious husbands died mysteriously.” 

At the conclusion of this interview, Ge- 
neral Montauban stepped into his carriage, 
which had been in waiting to take him to 
the races at Mostaganem. Bel Hadj had ex- 
cused himself from attending these races, on 
the plea of illness ; but it was well known that 
he was in excellent health, having been seen, 
on the day of the murder, scouring the country 
with Captain Doineau in search of the mur- 
derers. On the return of General Montauban 
from the races a letter arrived from the 
governor-general of Algeria, who had been 
apprised of the crime by telegraph, saying : 
“It is absolutely necessary to learn what we 
are to believe respecting that murder.” 

On the twenty-first of September Bel 
His flight was 
ascribed to his fear of being assassinated by 
the tribe of Beni Snouss, and General de Beau- 
fort, the governor-general, entreated him to 
return, and General Montauban sent him an 
aman, or letter of safe conduct. Bel Hadj, 
however, remained in Morocco until his ab- 
sence convinced the general of his guilt. But, 
in order to have his suspicions fully con- 
firmed, the general consulted a cortain Agah 
Ben Aoud, whom he employed to trace out the 
culprits. This man, under a rough outside, 
was very cunning ; and he began by paying a 
visit of condclence to the bereaved family. 
He learnt all that could be gathered from 
them, and then sought out the two Jews, the 
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shepherd, and the blacksmith, who had seen | 
the men watching, and riding out of the town 
on the morning of the murder ; finishing his 
enquiries—which he made in a most artful 
and diplomatic manner—at the Arabian 
Office. In two or three days Ben Aoud)| 
sent to the Arabian Office a letter con- 
taining a list of suspected persons. There 
was in this list an Arabic word, which was at 
first translated, Doineau, the proper name of 
the chief of the Arabian Office. But, as the 
general thought it was impossible that that 
gentleman could be meant, he begged the 
procureur-général to omit the name from 
the informations. The word “si doin” was 
subsequently translated assembly or meet- 
ing. 

Some Arabs, denounced by Ben Aoud, hav- 
ing been arrested, the commissary of police, 
the justice of the peace, and an interpreter 
named Darmon, went early one morning to 
the general, and begged him toassist them in 
examining the prisoners. The general ac- 
companied them to the prison with his son. 
There was, among the prisoners, a rascal 
named Mamar Morktar, or the jackal, 
who had made some avowals respecting the 
crime to a sharpshooter. Mamar denied 
what he had said at first; but, when he was 
confronted with the sharpshooter, his coun- 
tenance fell and he confessed that he was one 
of the party who murdered the Agah, and 
named some of his accomplices. 

The avowals of the jackal, or golden wolf, 
were obtained by means of “a sheep,” or 
enee : and were the first important 

elps towards ascertaining the truth. M. 
Henri du Droulin, the justice of the peace, 
gave his own account of his sheep: “1 used 
a well-known means. I placed an ipdividual 
in each cell with each prisoner, hoping that 
the prisoner would talk. This scheme suc- 
ceeded in the case of Mamar el Mocktar, 
beside whom I had placed Ben Arbi.” Ben| 
Arbi, the sharpshooter, thief, and sheep, 
described his performance himself: “I was,” 
he says, “a prisoner. The jailer called me| 
to him, and gave me a glass of lemonade, tel- 
ing me to make up to Mamar and try and| 
find out what he had done. I went into 
his cell, and began by telling him my affair 
to gain his contidence. In this I succeeded 
80 well that he said: 

“As for me, I am here for the affair of the | 
Agah Ben Abdallah, who was assassinated. | 
Sometime prior to the murder, I was sent to| 
Sebdou, to try and meet the Agah and do 
his business, but I could not find him. It| 
was then that the ‘captain’ formed his plan 
of attacking the diligence which conveyed 
the Agah and his interpreter to Oran.” What | 
captain ? | 

On that point, not only the jackal, but the | 
other Arab prisoners were obstinately silent. | 
The justice of the peace, therefore, told 
General Montauban that the other Arabs 
would never make any confessions whilst! 
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Captain Doineau remained at Tlemcen; 


|—so thoroughly were they always in dread of 


him; but, the protection which Captain 
Doineau gave to Bel Hadj, the bad terms 
on which he lived with Ben Abdallah, and 
the awe in which he kept the Arabs, ap- 
peared to the civil prosecutors sufficient 
grounds for requesting his removal from 


| Tlemcen to Oran ; in compliance with a writ- 


ten request of the procureur-général, Mon- 
tauban promoted the captain to the direction 
of the Arabian Office at Oran, On the fourth 
of October, the captain arrived at Oran 
with his Kodja or secretary, and his negro, 
Barka, 

On his return from Tlemcen to Oran, 
General Montauban received a visit from 
Captain Doineau. The dialogue which passed 
between them was curious. 

Captain Doineau : “ My general, you have 
called me here to take the direction of 
Arabian affairs. In present circumstances 
this is ruin to me.” 

“General Montauban: “But be calm. Do 
you not understand that you are called to a 
higher post ?” 

Captain Doineau : “I fear you are neither 
equitable nor.impartial in regard to me, before 
the governor-general.” 

General Montauban: “This, sir, is an in- 
sult ; and I place you under arrest for eight 
days. 

Captain Doineau: “I beg pardon, I am too 
warm.” 

General Montauban: “Very well; the 
only punishment I shall inflict upon you is, 
to read the notes I have written in your 
favour, and the proposal I have made to 
raise you to the rank of a chef de bataillon. 
Don’t be over-anxious. There are people, 
who, knowing you to be the friend of Bel 
Hadj, might think you would be too favour- 
able to him.” “ Look at me, general, do I look 
like a highway robber?” These words were 


| spoken with such an accent of truth, that the 


general said to one of his staff: “Captain 
Doineau is as white as snow.” Nevertheless, 
next day, the general received a telezraphic 
dispatch. It was in these words: “Arrest 
Captain Doineau.” 

“This is very serious,” said the general ; 
“but it is not upon a telegraphic dispatch 
that we arrest a captain. I shall wait for 
more distinct and more formal information.” 

The procureur-général came himself a few 
days afterwards with the evidence. He said 


to General Montauban: 


“This is .so clear and precise that I leave 
with you the responsibility of the whole 
case.” 

“T do not accept it,” answered the general ; 
“T shall have the captain arrested, only 
on condition that you issue the order for 
his capture. I only stipulate that he be 
arrested with all the respect due to a French 
officer.” 

The warrant was placed in the hands of 
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| the commandant, M. Chanzy, who, on the, 


eighteenth of October, finding Doineau at the 
café, told him what had been going on. Doi- 
neau treated it all as a joke. 
| No, the thing is very serious,” observed 
| Chanzy, gravely: “I am ordered to arrest 
| 


nothing to fear.” They walked together to 
the captain of gendarmerie, and Doineau was 
taken to prison. 

Doineau’s superiors although cognisant of, 
and indeed implicated in, many of his official 
excesses—could hardly have suspected him 
of plotting the conspiracy which had ended 
in the murder of the Agah; for here is a 
copy of the recommendation for Doineau’s pro- 
motion, which he had forwarded to head- 

uarters, and which he had given him to read. 
t is one of the curiosities of this extraor- 
dinary affair : 


“ Theoretical instruction: very good. 

Practical instruction: good, 

“ He knows land-surveying. 

“He speaks Arabic well and with great facility, and 
reads and writes it. 

“ He speaks a little German, 

“ He has occupied himself much with the study of 
this country, which he knows perfectly. 

“Very apt for all the functions, active or sedentary, 
which he fulfils in an equally remarkable manner. 

“The most distinguished head of an office and fit 
for anything. 

“Very zealous in the service, and very assiduous in 
study. 

“He has directed with brilliant success a great 
number of operations at the head of tribe-guards or 
goums, and has commanded camps in which there were 
regular troops. Quite recently he has directed a razzia 
(a levy of black mail), with equal vigour, intelligence, 
and prudence, upon the fronfier, at the head of a 
numerous goum and regular horsemen. All employ- 
ments may be confided to him, the most difficult and 
the most delicate. 

“He has wilitary habits and the.taste for the pro- 
fession of arms: made to rise. An officer of promise, 
Merits promotion in every way. 

* Is a good horseman, well adapted to command a 
district, or for any command corresponding with his 
position ; has the intention to remain in Arabian 
business. 

“On very good terms with the natives; being at 
once loved, feared, and respected, 

® Very good connections. 

“ Strong head, warm heart, developed intelligence. 

“ Energetic and resolute character. 

“Physique: very good, very tall, good health and 
constitution; fine military air, with perfect conduct 
and morals. 

“26 January 1857. 
the Sub-division, 








The General Commanding 


“ Beaurort.” 


Doineau’s arrest had been occasioned by 
the confessions of his secretary and the black 
servant. Kaddom Bow Medine—who had 
fled with his master, Bel Hadj—on being 
seized at a place not far from Tlemcen, im- 
plicated his master, and eventually all the 
murderers to the number of nineteen, were 
secured, 








ou. Of course, being innocent, you have | 
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The trial took place at Oran. The tempo- 
rary court-house could only be approached 
by tortuous steps cut out of the rocks. 
The inhabitants of the city saw daily the 
procession of the nineteen prisoners walking 
slowly from their prison to the old house in 
which the court sat. They looked, as they 
descended the steep paths of the mountain, 
like a procession of penitents in white. The 
| Arabs were chained together in pairs. Bel 
Hadj became so weak at last that he 
had to be carried, and Bel Khier was 
worn to a shadow. Doineau, who was 
dressed in the costume of a captain of 
Zouaves, maintained for many days his 
lofty looks and disdainful airs; but he 
could not command upon several occasions 
the nervous twitchings of the mouth, charac- 
teristic of persons trying to conceal violent 
emotion, 
| A place was reserved in the court for the 
| widow of Abdallah. The Arabs—the best 
educated of whom had only a slight knowledge 
of French—seemed engaged in prayer during 
| the reading of the indictment. The heat in 
| the court during the trial, which lasted from 
the sixth to the twenty-third of August, was 
|excessive. The Arabs fanned themselves 
with the hems of their burnouses, and all the 
judges used fans in the form of little platted 
| fiags. I find it noticed in the reports of the 
| trial, as an augur of strange omen, that, upon 
the last day, and when the audience had 
assembled to hear the sentences, and had 
been waiting in religious silence for some 
time, a swallow flew in at the window and 
round and round near the roof. 

The confession of Kaddom Bou Medine 
stated, in effect, that he had arrived in 
Tlemcen on the day before the murder to 
| buy various things for a marriage, when, on 
| passing before the café of Bel Kheir, he was 
| called in, and found in it Bel Hadj, Agah of 
the Ghossels, and the Caid Bel Kheir with 
the Bou Nona and Boukra the brigadier. 
They told him that the captain had com- 
manded them to take an oath upon the koran, 
Bel Hadj was the first to take the oath. 
Afterwards, he was walking before the café 
at three o’clock in the morning, when the 
captain arrived with his cavalcade of Arabs, 
| They followed the diligence, leaving the 
town through the same gate. It was the 
captain who commanded the attack, and his 
secretary, Ahmed, who fired the first shot. 
|The sphahis brigadier Bourka followed him 
| by firing his musket. 

But it was the confessions of his secretary, 
or kodja, Sidi Ahmed, which were most con- 
vincing of Doineau’s guilt. When he met 
the captain, by appointment, at three o’clock 
in the morning, Doineau was accom- 
panied by Bel Hadj, Bel Kheir, a sphahis, 
and a horseman whom Ahmed could not re- 
cognise. They followed the diligence. It was 
the captain who ordered them, when they 

‘reached the olive wood, to take their posi- 
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tions, and strike the dog and the little dog,— 


meaning the great chief and his secretary. 
He recognised Mamar by the help of the 
illumination from the flashes of the muskets ; 
breaking the window-sash of the coupé with 
the butt-end of his pistol. As for the Kodja 
himself, he declared that he went to strike ; 
but it was not the will of God that he should 
kill anybody. When Mamar said to the cap- 
tain: “All is over,” Doineau cried, “Sepa- 
rate!” 

When public rumour accused El Mamar, 
the jackal, Captain Doineau said to his 
kodja : 

“Go to Bel Kheir and tell him he must 
find witnesses to prove the alibi of Mamar, 
even if he should have to pay for them.” 

The jackal was thereupon collusively ar- 
rested, the witnesses were duly found, and 
duly paid for, and the alibi having been duly 
sworn, Mamar was released. 

During the flight of Bel Hadj the captain 
employed his secretary to write a letter to 
him, which contained this expression, “ we 
have patched up everything—demolished 
everything ;” meaning he might return with 
confidence as they have taken their precau- 
tions, 

The constitution of the Arabian offices 


| ness than prudence ; with a simplicity rare in 

men of mature years of the most out-spoken 
races, Abdallah announced every where—even 
to Doineau himself—his intention of com- 
plaining to the superior authorities of his 
rapacities and atrocities. Never, certainly, 
in modern times has an officer of a European 
army been accused of a similar combination 
of crimes. If M. Cartouche had been made 
a Turkish pacha, he probably would have 
subjected himself to the accusation brought 
against Captain Doineau. Abdallah accused 
Doineau of extravagant debaucheries, arbi- 
trary exactions, levies of blackmail, unautho- 
rised raids and murder, mildly indicated hy 
the term, “summary executions.” Therefore 
the motive for the murder is easily found 
in Doineau’s habitual and unscrupulous abuse 
of the power confided in him. He was a 
thorough despot in the Tlemcen district, 
He stuck at nothing to plunder and terrify 
the Arabs ; and, knowing that Abdallah was 
‘on his way to Oran to denounce, in other 
| words, to ruin him, he took the short and 
decisive way of silencing his accuser. 

The widow of Abdallah said in court her 
‘husband had told her one reason of the pre- 
ference which Doineau accorded the Arabian 
'chiefs who associated with him was their 
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being an element of great importance in this | subserviency to his debaucheries. 

affair, I may briefly mention here what I} Doineau, who had no private fortune, re- 
have learnt respecting their functions, When | ceived in all, as captain and as director, about 
the Turks gained Algeria, their regime|four pounds a-week, and yet he gambled, 
might be described as piracy on the sea, | losing his hundred pounds a-night sometimes, 
and brigandage upon land. The Turks -em- | and showered jewels upon the companions of 
ployed the native Arabs to plunder their | his pleasures with the magnificence of an 
countrymen in the interest of the Ottoman | Oriental sultan. He pretended to be so poor, 
conquerors, When the French drove out| that, being one day with a brother-oflicer, he 
the Turks, they began to establish a system, said, in great agitation, that he had lost his 
which pretended, and appeared, to be an  portmonnaie, containing all his fortune ; ten 
improvement upon the Turkish system.|ortwelve pounds. But, when the contents of a 
They made laws abolishing presents ; they | certain casket, which his secretary had buried, 
ordered that all the proceedings of the were detected, they were found to consist 
public authorities should be made public. The | of seventeen thousand franes. A carefully 
poll tax, the flock tax, the tent tax, and the sealed packet was also discovered in the 
palm tax were ordered to be assessed house of the sphahis Boukra, addressed by 
by Arabian chiefs, and verified by a French Doineau to his brother at Algiers, which con- 
officer, called the chief of the Arabian Office.' tained bank-notes and bills for twenty-one 
A consulting committee and the Governor | thousand francs. Doineau had ordered it to 
General finally arranged and fixed the fiscal be put into the post, but Boukra had kept it. 
lists. Nobody except the officer in command! This sum of more than sixteen hundred 
of the district had the right to impose fines pounds was not likely to have been saved out 
or levy blackmail—called euphoniously mili- of his pay. 

tary contributions—and the general wasbound| The sources of this wealth were laid bare 
to give an immediate and full account of at the trial. Some of the Arabs are, it ap- 
the proceeds to the agent of the treasury ; pears, in the habit of concealing their corn in 
who divided them between the State budget pits, with a view to diminish the taxes imposed 
and the Algerian budget. The Governor|upon them. According to law, these hoards 
General alone had the right by law of order-| were not to be confiscated when discovered ; 
ing summary executions ; and he could not only the taxes upon the corn were to be 
legally delegate this power, and was obliged exacted, and fines imposed for the conceai- 
to report immediately every exercise of it, ment. Captain Doineau would not deny, 
to the minister of war. But all these rules; when questioned on his trial, that he had 
were constantly broken by subordinates, and | confiscated many grain-pits, to the amount in 
Abdallah’s accusation against Doineau was,, value of seven thousand francs. The Hadj 
that he governed in all respects like the worst, may have seized a wheat-pit and a barley- 
of the Turkish pachas. With more frank-! pit of El Mokadem of the Qould-Rials tribe, 
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and imposed upon him a fine of ten pounds, | displayed far more public repugnance for 
Ben Bekka may have had the same fate. | Mamar, the jackal, than for the atrocities 
If Boukra, a police agent, took a large quan-| imputed to them; but the jackal, the filthy 
tity of barley from a man of the Ghossels | and ragged cut-throat, in his tattered blanket, 
Boudmin tribe, it must have been found in|had been the trusted, secret, and active, 


concealed pits. On one occasion Doineau | although disavowed instrument, agent, spy, 





forcibly seized and sold’ sixty of the Agah/|and bravo. 


Abdallah’s camels, and it was abundantly 


} 


He retorted their disdain by 
declaring their conduct worse than his ; being 


proved that he had kept the proceeds of} without the excuses of his. poverty and igno- 


these seizures, and spent them in a manner | rance. 


which caused his accusers to compare him to 
a young satrap. “He is our sultan.” The 
kodja declared that he had often been em- 
ployed by Captain Doineau to take prisoners 
outof prison; and, after leading them toalonely 
spot, put them to death. ‘The kodja, when 
examined as a king’s evidence, gave details 
respecting the execution of one Mouffock. | 
This man wished to move his tent from one 
place to another, and he was arrested by the 
sphahis of the Arabian Office. That indivi- 
dual ought to have been sent before the 
roper authorities, but the prisoner ordered 
fim to be executed ; “and I,” added the 
secretary, “myself presided over his execution. 
His head was cut off.” 

When asked, “Did you not understand 
that those savage executions were frightful 
things, forbidden even to the Sultan?” the 
kodja replied, with animation, “The captain 
was my sultan; I was forced to obey him. 


Besides, in a single day he had ordered three 


The secretary of Doineau, Ahmed, 
was, as a witness, more than a match for his 
master in cunning. His flattery, clearness, 
and shrewdness, had a great share in Doi- 
neau’s condemnation. Salaam is an Arabian 


|word; and he never addressed the court 


without making many salaams, and uttering 
many complimentary palavers, such as, “My 
lord, the president,—thou who art a man of 
head, a man of science,a man of wisdom— 
thou who knowest all things, thou wilt not 
fail to unravel the truth. May God aid you, 
and may God bless you.” 

The Chief, Bel Hadj, was decorated with 
the cross of the Legion of Honour‘when in 
Paris, at the Exhibition of eighteen hundred 
and fifty-five. His character is a compound 
of avarice and cowardice, concealed beneath 
ostentation and jealousy, burnouses and deco- 
rations. During his trial he was always 
either in a state of stupor or a deli- 


irium of fear; from which he only awoke 


to inquire what had been done with his 





executions; and then, as I saw that the 
superior authority said nothing, I thought 


that he had an uncontested power to do any- 
thing.” This was manifestly the general 
opinion of the unhappy Arabs in Doineau’s 
district. Indeed, all his summary executions 


explain their surprising subservience. Doi-| others were pronounced guilty. 


money ? 

When Doineau was asked if he had any- 
thing to say why the law ought not to be 
applied to him, he answered : 

“ Nothing.” 

Seven prisoners were acquitted ; all the 
Pecuniary 


neau killed Arabs with a levity which would| compensation was adjudged to the three 


be inconceivable and incredible if the cases | 
had not been admitted with an astonishing 
indifference, or proved beyond contradic- | 
tion. A French soldier having been attacked | 
and stabbed by two natives, who were after- 
wards caught by a chief, the natives were 
shot by Boukra, the black, and the chief was 
fined eighty pounds for not catching them 
sooner. 

Auguste Doineau showed remarkable acute- 
ness and cunning in defending himself. He 
had always managed to get, throughout his | 
trial, the last word against his accusers and | 
his judge. The son of an officer who had 
been a reporter for the Military Tribunals, 
he combined the subtle fluency of an advocate 
with the audacity of a great criminal. He 
struck the key-note of his defence when he 
exclaimed, “Do I look like a cut-throat?” 
His safety lay, he thought, in the impro- 
bability of his crimes, and the unwilling- 
ness of the French authorities to convict a 
French officer and official of being guilty of 
performing his civil and military duties at 
once like a false clerk and a highwayman, a 
pettifogger and a brigand. 


widows of the murdered men—fifteen thou- 
sand francs to the widow of Hamadi; fifty 
thousand to Madame Valette ; and to the rich 
widow of Abdallah the nominal sum she had 
asked, of a hundred francs. The subordinate 
actors in the murders received the penalty of 
five years’ imprisonment. Mamar, Bel Hadj, 
and others, who were convicted of having 
taken an active part in the murders, were 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment 
with hardlabour. The kodja was condemned 
to imprisonment with hard labour for life. 
Auguste Doineau was condemnéd to death, 
the execution to take place in the public 
square at Oran. After receiving their sen- 
tences, Bel Hadj and Doineau were expelled 
from the Legion of Honour, although they 
were not stripped of their decorations. 

The President said: “Doineau the con- 
demned—you have been deficient in honour, 
and have therefore fallen from the dignity of 
a member of the Legion of Honour.” 

Every criminal has his admirers, if he be 
only brazen and fearless) When Doineau 
left the court a person-from the crowd threw 
himself into his arms. As the procession of | 


Doineau, Bel Hadj, and the other prisoners, | the malefactors was returning to prison, Doi- 
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neau was observed, on reaching an elevated 
spot, to tear something from his breast. It 
was his cross of the Legion of Honour. 


TWO FIRST-CLASS PASSENGERS. 


I r¥sipDE upon the Great South Angular line | 
of railway, and go to town, and return from it | 
every day ; the two journeys consume about 
two hours, and having taken them regularly 
for the last fifteen years, 1 must have spent 
at least a twelvemonth of my existence in a 
first-class carriege ; I, therefore, may be sup- 
posed to know a little about the passengers. 
I know almost everybody’s name who gets into 
the train at the half-dozen stations between 
my own and London, and whether he will 
return by our five-thirty, or not, to a dead 
certainty. I know which are the stock- 
brokers, and which the lawyers, and which 
the bill discounters, and the places of busi- 
ness of every one of them, although our ac- 
quaintance is only acknowledged by a nod, 
nor ever extends beyond the terminus at 
London Bridge. When A or B is not in 
eleven-forty-five up twice running, we look 
for him in the Times, and find him under 
Deaths or Bankrupts ; and when I myself, 
X, am missing, I feel confident that the rest 
of the alphabet will as easily understand 
what is become of me. We do not pretend to 
entertain the sympathetic feelings of a 
Rousseau, or a De Lamartine, towards our 
friends of the South Angular ; our conversa- 
tions—which are carried on under cover of 
our respective newspapers—are kept stu- 
diously general, for there is no knowing what 
religion or politics any of us may profess, or 
whether we profess them at all; we discuss 
principally the money-market only, and the 
murders—trusting that, it there be a homi- 
cide or two in the same carriage, any offen- 
sive remark may be understood not to apply 
to the present company. We season-ticket- 
holders are of course well-known by sight 
to all the company’s officers, so that they 
rarely give us the trouble of producing our 
passes at all, nor is one of us more easily re- 
cognisable than C, the leviathan banker, who 
makes the train stop in front of his own 
house, where there is no station, to the con- 
centrated disgust of the three classes. He 
is called by us tamiliarly “the Old Cock ;” but, 
although he knows this, it is not, of course, 
customary to address him by that appella- 
tion. My brother, however, who is astranger 
to the South Angular, going down with me 
once upon a visit by the five-thirty, remarked, 
unhappily, upon occasion of the usual stop- 
page in front of the huge red house, “Oh, 
this is where the Old Cock lives, who causes 
you so much annoyance, is it ?” Whereupon, 
the great C, who was sitting ‘opposite, crim 
soned excessively, got out slower than usual, 
and has never nodded to me since. A little 
after this, a new ticket-collector having been 
appointed by the company, he called upon 
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the whole carriage-full, which included but 
one casual passenger, to produce our tickets ; 
which, with the exception of the Old Cock, 
we readily did. He confessed that he had it 
in his waistcoat pocket, but that no human 
power should induce him to exhibit it; he 
harangued the unfortunate collector for nearly 
a quarter of an hour (during which the train 
was, of course, delayed, and the business- 
passengers goaded to frenzy), on the absur- 
dity of his (C’s) being unknown to any per- 
son on the South Angular railway, no matter 
how newly-appointed, or how forgetful by 
disposition ; he took the official to task, just 
as though he, himself, the Old Cock, were 
the aggrieved party, and as if he were the 
Lord Chief Baron addressing some great 
offender against the law. 

“Nay, but,” urged the poor man, “ it is 
my duty to see your ticket, sir, whether you 
have compounded for the year, or not. You 
may, for all I am supposed to know to the 
contrary, have lent, or even sold your—” 

“ sell my ticket ? Jabuse my privilege ?” 
cried the old fellow ina terrible voice. “Give 
the rascal into my hand, John.” (To his son, 
who was sitting opposite), whereupon the 
collector got off the step with great agility. 

“What am I to do?” said the Discomfited, 
appealing to the rest of us, “I ought to take 
the gentleman into custody.” 

C had relapsed behind his paper in high 
dudgeon, and would reply to no man’s inter- 
cession upon this subject further, while his 
son John shook his head very decidedly, 
saying: 

“He won’t give it up. I have known him 
for forty years. He won’t give it up: I know 
him so well.” 

Indeed, so it happened, and after a consul- 
tation among the officials upon the platform, 
and a very prolonged stoppage of the train, 
the Old Cock was carried on in triumph, still 
stertorous with indignation. 

These little incidents are the only ones, as 
Ihave said, which tomy knowledge everinter- 
fered with the strictly business character of 
our daily transits ; but when I have chanced 
to be detained longer than usual in town, and 
to miss the five-thirty, I have met with more 
interesting companions. Three times, by the 
evening express, I have travelled with a gen- 
leman bound for the other side of the Chan- 
nel, from whom I always parted with regret : 
a middle-aged, rather ruddy-complexioned 
man, spare and tall, with an intimate ac- 
quaintance with foreign countries, and a fund 
of stories of adventure, which it was very 
pleasant to drawupon. Though we exchanged 
cards, Mr, Settler never told me what was 
his profession ; but I set him down as a tra- 
veller for some great house, at a salary, per- 
haps, of seven-hundred a-year, and I am 
seldom wrong insuch calculations. He earried 
a particularly beautiful Geneva watch, with 
turquoise figures on it, which must have cost 
forty guineas, at the very least, but his dress 
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Charles Dickens.] 
was otherwise plain and insignificant. About 
a week after I had met him for the third 
time, I took a house at Plover for the season, 
for my wife and family, to whom I used to 
run down from London every week. I was 
returning to the City by an evening train, 
soon afterwards, for which the poor voy- 
ageurs from France were, as usual, not in 
time, in consequence of the delays at the 
Custom House, when I heard my travelling 
friend’s voice outside the window, and in- 
stantly looked forth to welcome him in. 
Somehow or other, however, he had disap- 
peared at that very instant, and I seemed 
doomed to ride the whole way to London in 
company of a solitary stranger, who entered 
at the opened door instead. He was big 
enough for two, indeed, but singularly un- 
communicative, replying to the few civilities 
which I ventured upon, in gruff monosyl- 
lables ; and, coiling himself up in a corner, 
with his cap over his eyes, in the manner of 
the true passenger ruffian. Still, I could not 
help thinking that at some time and place, 
both forgotten, I had seen this man and 
spoken to him before ; the remembrance of 
him was like one of those mysterious experi- 
ences which we all have of having previously 
witnessed some passing scene, which our 
mortal eyes can never in reality have beheld ; 
but indistinct as this was, it was strong 
enough to drive all thoughts from my mind, 
except the absorbing one. “To whom is he 
like ? and where have I met this sulky fellow 
before ?” 

Presently, however, my mind reverted to 
the voice I had heard at starting, and imme- 
diately this idea combined with it, and I said 
to myself: 

“Why it is Mr. Settler himself, to whom 
the man is somehow like after all!” 

| True, my old acquaintance was a spare man, 
| and this a person stout even to obesity. The 
| former had a voice especially pleasing, and 
| the latter a grunt that oar searcely be 
reckoned human ; that a convivial visage, and 
| this a face from which ill-health and ill-hu- 
| mour together had expelled every trace of 
| jollity. Still, having acquired my idea with 
| so much trouble, I was not the man to let it 
| easily go again, but flattered and nourished 
| it in my mind, until it grew larger and 
| stronger, and at last shot up into the full be- 
lief that this uncommunicative stranger was 
not only like Mr. Settler, but was Mr. Settler 
himself! No other than he, I now felt per- 
suaded, could have presented himself at the 
carriage-window, so immediately after my 
hearing his voice close beside it. 

“Sir,” said I, composing myself in my 
corner, as if to sleep, “I should like to know 
how long I may hope to rest myself. Will 
you kindly favour me with the time?” 

I shot through my fingers an eager glance, 
as the stout gentleman pulled his watch out, 
with an expression of impatience at being 
roused. My scheme had succeeded ; my suspi- 
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_cions were confirmed. It was the old Geneva 
watch with the turquoise figures. 

“Mr. Settler,” said I, quietly, “ why do you 
| wish to cut my acquaintance }” 
| “Why, the fact is,” replied he, in his natu- 
ral frank voice, and not without a touch of 
| pathos in it, “I am so ill, and such an object, 
| that I am positively ashamed to be recog- 
| nised ; do you observe how tremendously 
stout I have grown ?” 

“Of course I do,” said I; “it would be 
ridiculous to pretend otherwise ; why youare 
three times your usual size at the very least!” 

“There is no need to exaggerate, goodness 
knows,” rejoined he, gravely, “a man with 
such a dropsy as this is no fit subject for 
joking.” 

My old acquaintance indeed exhibited so 
much acrimony and bad humour that I was 
sorry I spoke to him at all, and felt quite re- 
lieved when, wheezing and grumbling to the 
last, he parted company from me at the ter- 
minus, On the next Saturday I again went 
down to Plover, and only reached the station 
just in time to hit the train. I therefore 
threw myself into the nearest first-class car- 
riage, and was off before I ever looked to see 
who was my companion. 

“ How are you, my boy ?” cried Mr. Settler, 
for he it was, spare and hearty as ever. “I 





am afraid I was rather cross with you the 
other day.” 

“Cross!” said I, a little grimly, “is not 
the word for it; you were a bear of the first 
water ; and, by-the-bye, what has become of 
your dropsy ?” 

“ Well,” rejoined he, “I have been tapped 
since I saw you.” 

“Tapped!” cried I, laughing, “why you 
have been emptied—drained !” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Settler evasively, “I 
dare say it seems so. I am subject to these 
attacks, They’re hereditary. Have you seen 
to-day’s paper ?” 

So we turned the conversation to other 
subjects, and spent the time between London 
and Chokestone, as pleasantly as usual. 

A month elapsed, and then I met my friend 
once more in the up-express, going to town 
for the best advice, he said, and stouter than 
ever. However, he was very good-humoured 
this time, observing that he was not going to 
suffer the disease to prey upon his spirits any 
longer; only from his late voyage and its 
accompaniments he was really very exhausted 
and presently fell asleep, looking, as I thought, 
like Falstaff after a fit of sea-sickness. 

As I sat close by him, whistling softly, and 
staring at his right leg, a very singular sight 
presented itself. I saw Mr. Settler’s right 
calf sink gradually down, and presently re- 
pose about his ancle, I stooped down to in- 
vestigate this sliding phenomenon, and dis- 
covered it to be entirely composed of the best 
French kid gloves; the other calf I pricked 
with my scarf-pin, and concluded it to be 
composed of the same unfeeling material, 
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Elated by these revelations I cautiously ap- 


plied the same ingenious instrument to my 
friend’s waistcoat; it penetrated at least 
three inches, up to the fox’s head which sur- 


mounted it, without meeting with any flesh | 
and blood; the sleeper never so much as| 
I then took the liberty of 
unfastening the first and second buttons | 


winked an eye. 


about his ample chest, whereupon I came 
upon fine cambric ; I turned back case after 
case, and then pressed forth an end of Valen- 
ciennes lace. I took hold of this very deli- 
cately and gave it a gentle pull—one yard! 
two yards! ten yards! twenty yards of such 
a trimming—as I have only seen in books 
upon the fashions—rewarded my dexterity. 
Siecnshent this operation the stout party, 
sleeping like a child, reminded me of the 
- spider who, out of his own interior, supplies 
such charming gossamer work. Then, having 
pocketed the Valenciennes, replaced the cam- 
bric, and fastened the buttons, I woke my 
still stout but somewhat reduced acquaint- 
ance, and observed, “I beg your pardon, but 
your right calf has slipped down from the 
usual place, Mr. Settler.” 

“Tt is a false one,” answered he with frank- 
ness ; “it is, in fact, French kid gloves. Mrs. 
Settler compels me to do it, although I abomi- 
nate the practice. A man in my dangerous 
state of health should think of something 
else than defrauding the revenue.” 


“Don’t you feel somewhat relieved, 


though ?” inquired I, producing the Valen- 


ciennes. 

“Sir,” said he, in some confusion, and 
twitching at his waistcoat, “I am sure that I 
am in the hands of a man of honour.” 

“ Perhaps,” said I, blushing a very little ; 
“but I have the sternest possible sense of 
duty.” 

“Custom House duty?” inquired he, good- 
naturedly ; then, with his old pathos he 
added, 

“You have a wife, a loving wife yourself, 
sir.” 

“T have,” said I; and I confess I wasa good 
deal moved. 

* How well she’d look in that old Valen- 
ciennes!” urged Mr. Settler, and that with 
an air of such sincere admiration, that I 
really could not find it in my heart to give 
the poor fellow up. I never saw him again 
from that day to this, and there is no reason 
to suppose that after that clemency of mine 
he did not give up his contraband habits, and 
became an honest man. 

It was in a collar and sleeves trimmed 
with that very Valenciennes that my wife 
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| kept us in peals of laughter with his lively 
| sallies. Mrs. X had seen the address upon 
|his portmanteau, and whispered to us that 
he was a viscount, and perhaps we did not 
appreciate them the less upon that account; 
he had all that abandon and keen animal 
spirits which distinguish the young English 
aristocracy, and make them the pleasantest 
fellows in the world to travel with, and he 
had also a diamond ring which he was kind 
enough to let us examine, of very great bril- 
liancy and value; such a hand too, delicate, 
graceful, thin, and such an exquisite curling 
ear ; in short, as my wife, judging from these 
symptoms, observed, with an irrepressible 
enthusiasm, “a youthful Cavendish, all over.” 

When we arrived at London Bridge, 
he bade adieu to us in the most affable 
manner, and drove away in a simple Hansom, 
with all the air of a man accustomed to keep 
his carriage. On our road to Sydenham we 
were all loud in his praises, when suddenly 
my wife threw up her hands, and cried out 
that her purse was gone, with half her 
quarter’s allowance in it; there must have 
been a hole in her pocket, or one of the rail- 
way porters had taken it, or she had never 
brought it with her at all ; we would believe 
anything in fact, rather than suffer the 





breath of suspicion to sully that mirror of 
nobility the viscount. Judge, then, our sur- 
prise when at the bottom of this pocket was 
discovered the identical ring, which had 
evidently slipped off those aristocratic fingers 
while they were appropriating the purse. 
Upon our return to town, I took the trinket 
to a jeweller’s, fully expecting to find that 
the precious stone was made of glass, but to 
my astonishment and pleasure it turned out 
to be a real diamond, and that of a value 
very considerably greater than the stolen 
money. We advertised it for a few daysin | 
the newspapers, but, as we expected, without | 
its being inquired after by its late proprietor; 
so, besides the Valenciennes trimming for 
her collar and sleeves, my wife has a hand- 
some diamond ring for her middle finger, 
both presented to her, indirectly, by two of 
my fellow passengers. 
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Festival; we were a large party in the 
carriage,and enjoyed the journey very much. 
Amongst others was a strange young gentle- 
man, very well-informed and agreeable, who 
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